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ABSTRACT 
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~Vere~: idenTif ied through telephone contacts- with career guidance , 
experts., a computer search of the literature, letters -to state 
departments of education, convention programs, journals, ' 
congressional hearings, and other sources. Review of the studies 
showed .that they could.be organized into five major categories 
according to career guidance outcomes: (1) improved school 
involvement and performance (41 studies); (2) personal and 
interpersonal working skills (30 studies).; (3) preparation for 
careers (14 studies); (4) career planning skills (34 studies); anj 
(5) career awareness and exploration (44 studies). The majority ot 
the studies reported positive outcomes as a result. of various methods 
of career guidance intervention. As a result of the study, numerous- 
recommendations were made. regarding state and federal Policy, . 
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FOREWORD 



Enhancing C areer Development: Recommendations for Act ion,- 
A pp v^w of Em pirical Studies of the Effe cts ot career Guidance 
has been prepared in response to our long-standing need to 
provide effective career guidance services in schools at all * 
levels— elementary, secondary, and postsecondary, ^cent 
national opinion polls have substantiated this need but also, 
have raised questions as. to the effectiveness of these services. 
Despite numerous improvement efforts, little attempt has been 
made to bring together the diverse findings in' this area. This 
report attempts to do precisely that; that is, it attempts to 
synthesize the findings under five. broad themes: (1) improved 
school involvement and performance (2) personal and interper- 
sonal work skills, (3) preparation for careers, ^4). career 
ni™nin*cr skills, and (5)*career awareness and exploration. The 
lynSesfs'wm Provide some of the answers to how effective, 
career guidance interventions have been. While all of the 
questions will certainly not 'be answered, we will gain some 
common understandings with which to pursue further critical 
■research, development, and implementation efforts. 

This synthesis is intended for several -audiences : program 
planners It the local, state, and federal levels; administrators, 
of career guidance programs; and counselor educators - 
researchers, and practitioners at all levels. It will provide 
these groups with information for future, program options, 
improved practice, and important research.. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
' . • . " 

One of the goals of this country's public /schools is to 
'provide career guidance programs* and services to the students 
they serve. Over the last decade.,- federal, state, and -local 
governments have made substantial investments to improve those 
programs and services, but a question has arisen regarding, the 
effects of career guidance on the students. This study was 
conducted to identify and review research studies related -to 
care-er guidance effects, to categorize and synthesize those 
fmdinqs, and to make 'recommendations for future practice, 
research, and policy. In addition, findings of a number of major 
previous reviews also were utilized. 

« v * 

The research studies that were reviewed had to meet the 
following criteria: (1) the study was conducted since 1970, * 
(2) the population of the study was in grades 9-14, (3) the size ^ 
of the study sample was twenty-five or more, (4) the setting ror 
the study was an educational agency or community service 
organization, and (5) the study was empirical. Sources used to , 
identify resource studies were telephone contacts with career . 
guidance experts, a computer search of the .literature, letters to 
estate departments of education, convention programs, directories 
describing projects, professional journals, and testimony 
prepared for Congressional hearings on legislation related to 
guidance and counseling. 

After the studies were obtained/ each was reviewed according 
to its objectives, interventions for implementing the objectives, 
setting, instruments used to measure the effect of the 
intervention, and major .findings or outcomes. 



A wide array of objectives -were evident. The .objectives 
were grouped into five broad outcome categories or themes. .These 
were- (1) improved school involvement' and performance, 
* (2) personal and 'interpersonal work skills, (3) preparation for 
careers, (4) career planning skills, and (5) career awareness and 
exploration. A number of studies had multiple objectives that 
cut across several of the categories. 

» * • « 

Similarly, the studies used a variety of interventions. 
Counseling activities included group and individual counseling, 
"videotaped models, structured interaction, and follow-up. 
Classroom activities also were" diverse. They included specific 
quidance curriculum, curriculum infusion, basic skills 
instruction, specific modules, programmed instruction, career 
simulations, and occupational briefs. Several computer-based 
activities also were utilized. Other interventions included ]ob 



and educational placement, seminars and workshops, 
experience-based career education, employer-based career 
education,- cooperative education, and various career exploration 
techniques. «.' 

The majority of the studies were' conducted at' the secondary 
school level in both rural and large urban school districts,, . • 
additional sites were junior high schools and middle schools 
area vocational schools, correctional institutions, community and 
junior colleges, colleges and universities, and counseling 
centers located . at universities . . « 

Most of the population for the studies consisted of high 
school students from such diverse backgrounds as academic and 
honacademic programs, gifted and talented programs, experience- 
based and nonexperience-based career education proqrams, and 
programs for handicapped and disadvantaged students. The 
population also included . some school dropouts, as well as several 
junior high school and vocational center participants. -Other 
groups studied were undergraduate college students, correctional 
institute inmates and pre-release training program participants", 
and Neighborhood Youth Corps members. Populations also included 
Black, rural, Native American, and Mexican-American youth. 

In terms of the outcomes, the following summaries indicate 
the major findings of the empirical studies. 

! 

o Improved* school involvement and performance 

< A total of forty-one studies focused on one or more 

of the five dimensions of this thfeme. The majority of 
the studies reported gains in student behaviors. The 
• "gams were attributed primarily to interventions 

involving individualized student learning experiences 
such $s Experience-3ased Career Education, special class- 
room activities, career exploration, and -counseling. 

o Personal and interpersonal work skills 

A total of thirty studies dealt collectively with 
this multiple objective — nineteen with self-awarejiess , 
- * five wi,th interpersonal and life skills, and six with 

work values;- The overwhelming majority of studies in this 
outcome category reported positive effects-., i.e., 
twenty-six out of the, total of thirty. In summary, the 
various interventions utilized— particularly EBCE, career 
education, and career and vocational exploration— led to 
favorable results. 
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o Preparation for careers 

♦ 

Fourteen studies focused on this theme. Twelve 
studies demonstrated positive gains. The gains • 
were attributed to four types of * interventions,: 
(1) counseling, .(2) classroom instruction, (3) "EBCE, .and 
(4)< career . exploration activities. ^ , 




- • In general, career guidance interventions seem to 

have a beneficial impact on acquiring career planning 
skills. Of the thirty-four studies reporting^ evidence on 
this theme, twenty-seven found a positive outcome. 
Althouah many different interventions were used to 
achieve the "outcomes , two were mentioned in-over half the 
'* studies— EBCE and counseling. Other interventions ranged 
from computer-based programs to classroom i activities . 

, <• • 

-o Career awareness and exploration 

Forty-four studies reported data in this -area. Of 
the total, thirty-one studies. showed: positive results in 
various aspects -of" this objective. The remaining 
. thirteen indicated either" no significant- differences 
• ; between the - groups ^studied mixed results', or minor 

differences. In terms of interventions that showed more 
positive effects, the following were most prevalent: ■ • 
career and vocational exploration, experienced-based 
career education, counseling activities, and career - t 
education activities. 

"in addition to these studies, previous reviews and reports 
of the effects of career gui-dancertnttrventions were cited. One 
of the most, comprehensive analyses during the early 1970s was 
Myers 1 review (1971)-of research on education and vocationa 1 
counseling. Myers reported that studies showed that counselors, 
°cTn innuence Lrtain^ctivities that may lead to better e cision 
ma5tina Another major review was conducted by Herr (1982), who 
anaijled guidance and counseling 's philosophical, empirical, and 
cost-benerit effects m order to draw implications for- research, 
development, and policy. His report contained many -^ings in 
the' categories cited in the current review (e.g., improved school 
involvement and performance, personal and interpersonal work 
skills, preparation for careers, and career planning skills). 
Since there has been considerable interaction among researchers 
in drawing upon a common research data base, several statements 
and Congressional testimony also drew primarily from Herr s 
review. The following conclusions and recommendations are based oi 
all studies and previous reviews. 
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Tl?e following four -conclusions were -cited: 

,o The preponderance of evidence suggests that career 

guidance* interventions achieve their intended objectives 
if -guidance personnel are given the opportunity to 
provide structured guidance interventions in a 
systematic, developmental sequence. ^ 

o Career guidance has demonstrated its effectiveness, in 
•influencing the career development and adjustment of 
individuals in the five broad outcome areas. 
, _ * ' 

o Career guidance has been successful "in assisting 

individuals representing a wide range of subpopulations ; 
' and settings, such "as in correctional institutions, , *• 
vocational training centers, community colleges, and 

rehabilitation centers. • . 

, - - » . < 

o The number and variety "of career interventions has 

greatly- increased, giving researchers and practitioners a 
larger pool of treatments from which to draw". For 
example, due to significant progress in computer 
: applications for career exploration and choice, there are 
several dozen models from which to choose. 

- A series of recommendations in three broad areas also, were 
cited: " s - 
. i. Regarding state and federal policy 

o National, state, and local education and employment 
and training policies should *be written to include 
the total comprehensive career guidance concept. . The 
, concept should be employed in all. future employment 
and training and education legislation. 

o National, state) and local employment and training and ■ 
education policy statements should recognize and 
support the inclusion of career guidance programs' and 
services as an integral .and" central strategy for 
economic development .and revitalization. 

o Federal career guidance leadership should be at least 
at the division level to insure that the leadership 
participates fully in policy determinations and has the 
appropriate" level budget and staff to meet the 
expectations and mandates of national policy and 
legislation. 

o Policy and legislative provisions should clearly 
indicate and provide for state career guidance 
leadership. 
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Regarding career guida nce practice - 

o Programs should be. designed for the continuity of f 
individual career development. 

o More emphasis should "be placed on exploiting what 

activities work and bn strengthening them to .achieve 
' optimum career guidance" ef f ects. . 

« ThPre is the need to establish' a 'larger number or . . 

Sghly trained? institutionally supported and effective . 
.'teams of guidance, workers . • ' 

o A comprehensive list of client competencies should be 
developed" to provide program direction. 

o School and agency-based career glance acti/itie^ - 
should be more closely integrated with private sector 
experiences for clients/ whenever feasible. 

o Programs should hot rely solely on a few traditional 
' techniques to achieve their program goals. 

o Career guidance activities, that are too general or 
" ambiguous should be avoided. 

o -Self -initiated, periodic evaluation of the degree to 

■ . s£i!S *> See? Se full range of their clients' needs. 

o Career guidance personnel at the local level should be 
updaled'on new technology to increase program^ f ective 



ness . 



Re garding research - , tf 

o There is a need for researchers to report more complete 

data. ^ ^ jf . 

o A classification of outcomes should be developed and 

tested. 

o A classification of interventions should be. developed 
v and tested. 
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o Employment and training and education policies and . ^ 
legislation should contain provisions to improve and. 
strengthen state and local efforts to collect* organize, 
and- diaseminate career and. labor market information. 

o- National, state, and local policy and legislation should 
support a wide range of updating activities for , * 
guidance personnel I . . 

Rational, state/and local policy and legislation should « 
provide for a nationally coordinated- research and 
devel9pment effort for' career guidance .programs and 
services. m . 

o To insure that, career guidance programs are well 

organized and. systematic , annual state planning should - ; . 
indicate how programs are to be implemented and 

evaluated . ^ - • „ - \ 

o .Comparative studies are needed of ^intervention m * 

.techniques for the same problem. ; * ^ . * • 9 $r 

o Research is needed on differential interventions by age. 

o Research is needed., on interventions specific to varying 
populations. m ' 

o A substantial comparative study of comprehensive 
approaches is needed. 

o Cost-benefit studies are needed. N 1 . " ■ , 

* * * , 

q Research is needed on the optimum mix of public and 
private sector Services. 

o More research is needed to determine what kinds pf 
.career guidance intervention activities do not work. 

o Research to enable more careful diagnosis of client 
needs in the design Qf interventions is needed. 
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CHAPTER 1 

. . BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES . " • 

Background , > 

A major goal of this country's public school e is to provide 
career development experiences to the students th^y- serve . 
National ©pinion polls have verified this goal; however, they 
also have raised questions as to the quality of these . 
experiences—that is, are they effective in achieving career 
guidance goals? 

Over the last decade, federal, state, and local governments 
have made substantial investments to improve career guidance 
programs and services. These investments, have included funding 
projects that have generated materials on how "to integrate career 
development concepts systematically into the activities of the 
schools. The materials address such 'topics as: (1) designing a 
career guidance program, (2) the goals and objectives -of a career 
guidance program, ( 3 )" establishing a career resource center, (4) 
the use of a' computer-based guidance system,. (5) collaboration or 
the school and community on career guidance issues, (6)" the 
relationship of the counselor , and others in the school, and 17 J 
the influence of parents and others, on a student s career 
development. t *'**.' 

Despite the improvement -efforts, considerable doubt" still 
exists as to the effects of career guidance. In this- era of 
limited budgets, school systems want to know. the effects of 
various career guidance efforts prior to investing in them. 
Also, federal and state agencies can benefit from research _ 
information on guidance effects to assist them in setting policy 
and making future program investments. Currently, many policy . 
' and program de.cis.ions are based more on opinion and speculation 
'•'than on reliable research- * . ' 

Comprehensive examinations of" the effects of career guidance 
efforts (i^e*, student outcomes) are-rare. There have been 
numerous evaluative studies on specific aspects of career 
- guidance (e.g., career exploration' and decision making), but 
thes.e have .not been synthesized to permit a total look at 
guidance effects. J * 

Objectives 

The purpose of this 'study was to determine r the effects of 
career guidance programs and activities. The study held three 
' major objectives: \ * 

1. To identify -and synthesize findings from research 

studies that have addressed career guidance effects. 
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2. To identify and synthesize findings^of previous 
\ reviews that have assessed the effects" of career 

\» guidanqe* 

3. To make recommendations for future practice, 
ft research, and policy., 

*■ 

Organization bf the Report «■ \ 

Chapter 2. describes the methodology for the study (i.e., h' ,? 
studies were acquired, screened, reviewed, and classified). 
Chapter 3 reviews the findings of the studies 'grouped according 
to different variables, as follows: (1) studies" with similar 
career guidance interventions or strategies, (2) studies with 
similar objectives, (3;) studies with similar populations, and 
(4) a summary of previous reviews assessing the effects of career 
guidance. Chapter 4 contains the conclusions and recommendations 
as well as. implications for future research and recommenda— 
tions for program planning and policy formulation. 

/ * ***** 

* t 

* 4 . TSfc 

NOTE: The following terms were used in the study as the basis 
tor defining the key concepts. 

„ , * 

*Career; Awareness. The inventory of knowledge, values, 

preferences, and self-concepts which an individual uses in 
the course of making career-related choices. 

* Career Counselin g > A one-to-one or small group relationship 
~* between a* client and a counselor with the goal of helping the 
client(s) integrate and apply an understanding of self and 
• the environment to make the most appropriate career decisions, 
and adjustments. 

* Career Educatioa . An effort aimed at refocuSing American 
. — education and the actions of the broader community in ways ' 
that .will help individuals acquire and utilize the knowledge 
skills, and attitudes necessary for each to make work a 
* meaningful, productive,, and satisfying part of his/her way ol 

• p , living. ' 

* Career Exploration . One's involvement in trying out a variety 
of activities, roles, and situations in. order to find out 
more about aptitude for o^ interest in an occupation or other 
career opportunities. * 
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* Career Guidance . Those activities and programs which assist 

individuals to assimilate and integrate knowledge, 
•experience, and appreciations related to — 

o Self-understanding, which includes a. person's relationship 
to his/her own characteristics and perceptions, and i 
his/her relationship to others and the environment I 

o Understanding of the" work of society and those factors 
that affect its' constant change, including worker 
attitudes and discipline 

o Awareness of the part leisure time may play in a person's 
life 

o Understanding of the necessity for and. the multitude of 
factors' to be considered in career planning 

o Understanding of the information and skills necessary to 
achieve self-fulfillment in work and leisure • 

o Learning and applying the career decision-making process 

Ca reer Guidance Effects . Career guidance effects are the 
observable behavioral outcomes resulting from a career 

guidance intervention or treatment intended to enhance an 

individual's career development. 

Career Guidance Intervention . The strategy or treatment used to 
enhance an individual's career development. 

Computerize d Guidance . The process by which a client becomes 

tamiliar with occupational and educational information 

through the expanded delivery system of a computer- 

♦Curriculum In fusion . The process of integrating career 

development objectives and experiences with other subject 

matter in the ongoing' curriculum . 

♦Decision Making. A process designed to assist persons in making 

personally s atisfying decisions, including these components: 

(1) exploration and clarification of personal values, (2) use 
of data about self and the environment, and (3) study of the 
■ decision process and strategies. The- process includes these 
steps: (1) recognize the need for a decision, (2) explore 
alternative choices, (3) predict 'the probable outcomes of 
each choice, (4) assign personal values to each choice, 
(5) determine the cost of each choice, (6) make a decision, 
(7) implement the decision, and (8) evaluate the outcomes of 
the decision. 



Experiential Education Programs . A generic term that refers to 
planned educational experiences designed to enable learners 
to acquire skills, attitutdes, and knowledge for work and 
other life roles by* participating in work settings. This 
term includes programs such as experience-based academic 
programs, cooperative vocational education programs, and 
career exploration programs. 

* Self-Awareness . The process through which an individual 

differentiates self from environment and others, recognizing 
that he/she* is a unique individual. 

Study Objective s. The objectives a research study sets for 
its clients . 

[Definitions with asterisks were obtained from The National 
Vocational Guidance Association's Glossary of Career Guidance 
Terms (1982).] ~ 



CHAPTER ,2 
METHODOLOGY 

This chapter describes (£•) the procedures 'that , were used to 
identify and assemble relevant studies and (2) the means by which 
the studies were categorized. 

Selection Criteria 

The first step was to ..establish criteria for screening the 
research studies. With few exceptions, the studies included -in 
the report were selected according to the following criteria: 
(1) the study was conducted after, 1970, (2) the population of 
the study was in grades 9-14, (3) the size of the t sample was 
twenty-five or more, (4) the setting for the study was an 
educational agency or community service organization, and 
(5) the study- was empirical. 

Identification Prpcess 

The process of identifying relevant studies was extensive. 
The following is a brief description of the procedures used. 

(1) . Telephone contacts' were made with sixteen national career 

guidance experts. The project's purpose and study 
- selection criteria were explained to the experts and 
they were asked to identify potential studies. 

(2) Mechanized Information Center (MIC) Dialog Computer 
Search resulted in. 500 citations. The primary 
descriptions for the search were: career planning, 
career guidance, career development, career education, 
career choice, career counseling, career exploration, 
career awareness, employment counselor, and school 
guidance. These descriptions were combined with the 
following: evaluation, counseling effectiveness, program 
effectiveness, program validation, program costs, and 
cost effectiveness. 

(3) Letters were sent to guidance supervisors,, research 
coordinating unit supervisors, career education 
coordinators, vocational research and evaluation 
consultants, program development directors, occupational 

' and career research development coordinators, and 
research consultants at the state departments of 
education in all' states and territories. These 
people were requested to provide information, on 
appropriate studies. 
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(4) Convention programs "for the American Psychological 
Association and the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association were reviewed. Convention presentations that 
appeared to be relevant to -this study were identified. 
Presenters were contacted to provide written information 
on their studies. 

(5) Directories that contain information on educational 
research projects were reviewed anc3 relevant research 
projects were identified. The -directories were 
Educational Programs that Work' (Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research .and Development, San Francisco, 1975 
to 1981) i a resource of exemplary -educational programs 
developed by local school districta and approved* by the 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel; the, CEDaR Projects 
Ca talog ; Curirent Research Projects, (1978-81) , a directory 
of projects funded through the U.S.. Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education; and Building Comprehensive Career 
Guidance Programs for Secondary Schools; Handbook of 

" Programs, Practices, and Models . 

(6) Four national longitudinal studies were analyzed to 
determine if" they had informatidn that applied to this 
study. ' ' 

(7-) Back issues (since 1970) of professional guidance 
journals that provide research findings also were 
reviewed. The_ jp.urnals -were: The Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance, The 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, The Journal of Counseling 
, ' Psychology , and The Counseling Psychologist . 

(8) Special papers and testimony for Congressional hearings 
were analyzed for references to additipnal studies. 

Even with this identification process, omissions of relevant 
studies may have occurred because of inability to locate them, 
misclassification, failure of agencies to send requested 
unpublished reports, or error in judgements of pertinent 
criteria. Therefore, no claim is .made that this study reviews 
and synthesizes all relevant studies. 



Conceptual Framework 

The conceptual framework guiding 'the data collection and 
analysis for this study is illustrated in Figure 1. The effects 
of guidance appear as various outcomes which result from a 
variety of diverse interventions. 



Ten broad types of career guidance intervention techniques 
were identified. They are counseling, classroom activities , 
computer-based programs, placement services, 



seminars and 
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Workshops , experience basec . career ^aucatxon cooperative^^^ 
education, employer-based ca ^ ^ducatic^ ^ techniques.' For 
education, and career and vocat lonal jxplorat uM appear 

most types of interventions, a large varie y 
within each category. 

^ intervention is counseling. Various types 
The first type of interven ^°" ZZ . within this technique, 
of coaling -t»^~^%iS2S^ W «S5., structured 
infefactL g n:°rndrv^duarrc;ivi a ties, P and follow-up activities. 

The' second type of "^^^gSPS SiSSSl 
This broad group contains the following kind ^of curriculum 

career guidance ^rriculum^ career^uida baslc 
models for reducing sex films, occupational survival 

skills instruction, guest speakers, programmed 

' 8kl i l8 c S: 1 „ nl SLS d r U log;,Ta d r e eer C siSa U tion, occupational briefs, 
instruction/ cdieei x^^^z 

and study skills. \ 

. The third type or c.^^J^JJ^^^^Krto^'*. 

educational "information. - 

The fourth type, placement services, Vefer to prdcedures for 
assisting student in obtaining jobs. 

The fifth type of intervention "^.^^rowEST.^ 
L-HslsSng'rciient^aoguirf satisfactory worK habits. 
- ,he next three categories of ^"rvention^, e f erience-basea . 

, career education ^°*J^ S ^ fanned, educational experiences 
cooperative education) refers to p Kill attitudes, and 

SESS^SofSS iTSS? 11- lores by participating in wor* 
settings and cooperative education. 

1 1. Avnai* i \t & rareer education/ 
The ninth type of £££^ io SJ^V!S..r related 
refers to a specially c ° n " r ""^ . ^ e inte nt of the 
^ucation°is in to a provide y tne studenfwith .an individualized- 
program of instruction. 

The tenth category ^tZl^VJ^lZ^ techniques 
SSETS facility tT^cess'of identifying and. choosing 
careers . 
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This structure was used as a ruler in developing the 
inventory of studies to be aggregated. That is, no study was 
included which did not (1) utilize at least one of the ten types 
of interventions listed in Figure 1 and (2) collect evidence 
relative to at least one of the outcomes. Primary syntheses were 
prepared by outcome area, e.g., improved school performance, 
personal and interpersonal work skills* Secondary analyses 
examined in:terventions\used in achieving those outcome^. 



X 



Guidance Interventions 
{independent variables) 



Guidance Outcomes 
(dependent variables) # 



Counseling 

Classroom Activities 

Computer-based Programs 

Placement Services 

Seminars and Workshops 

Experience-based Career Education 
(EBCE) 

Cooperative Education 

Employer„-based Career Education 

Alternative Career Education. 

Vocational and Career Exploration 
. Activities 



Effects 



Improved School Involvement and Performance 
— school retention and attendance 
— academic performance 
—basic skills achievement 
— learning and study skills * 
— educational planning 

Personal and Interpersonal work skill* 
sel f -awareness 
— interpersonal and' life skills 
— work values * 

Preparation for Careers 

Career Planning Skills 

Career Awareness and Kxploratton 



Figure 1. Conceptual Framework Undergirding the Study 
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CHAPTER 3 



A REVIEW OF THE 'FINDINGS OF THE STUDIES 

Thxs "chapter reviews the findings of the studies . It is 
divided into two parts. The first part reviews the findings of 
more than 200 studies specifically identified for this report. 
The second part summarizes 14 additional supporting reports that 
previously reviewed the outcomes of, career guidance 
interventions. The total review represents an estimated 500 
studies. 

is based on information contained in 




outcomes themes; Append: 

ventions; and Appendix C classifies them by target populations. 
Each class of information will be discussed below. 

Career Guidance Themes 

Appendix A groups the studies by five career guidance themes. 
Each theme represents a cluster of career guidance ; objectives. 
S2 reject a similar purpose for "their clients . For example, 
the theme of improved school involvement and performance reflects 
a group of objectives intended to help clients become more 
tnvolvSd m such academic performance as mcr easing school ■ 
participation," basic skills,. and educational planning. The^ 
?hemei were derived by a panel of three career guidance experts, 
who reviewed and categorized each study objective for their 
fl m Atr purposes. The five themes and their subtopics arenas 
follows: m 

•o Improved School Involvement an d Performance 

— Sqhool retention ■ ^ 

— School attendance I >: 

— School participation 

— Academic performance - 

— Learning/study skills J 

— Basic skills 

— Educational planning 
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o Personal and Interpersonal Work Skills * 

— Self-awareness 

— Interpersonal skills 

— Life skills or life role -competencies 

--Work values 

— Out-of -school behavior 

o Preparation for Careers 

— Vocational skills or work-related skills 
--rCareer implementation skills arid/or 
employability skills 

o Career Planning Skills 

o Career Awareness and : Exploration 

All of the relevant studies for each theme .were listed in 
figure 1 under that theme- Each study describes client 
objectives, intervention/strategy, settings, populations, 
outcomes, author, and date. The highlights of the findings of 
each of the five themes are summarized next . 

Improved School Involvement and Performance 

This theme identified various methods for motivating students 
to remain in School, to attend school on a more frequent basis, • 
or to participate in school-related activitaes . 

E'orty-three studies dealt with the theme of improved school 
involvement or performance as all or part of their career 
guidance objectives. Highlights of the findings of some of these 
studies are as follows: 

o Studies of potential ninth-grade dropouts found 

that those who received individual and group counseling, 
took field trips to employment sites, heaird guest 
speakers, and saw films experienced a significant decrease 
m dropout rate. (Campbell 1981) 

o • A study of tenth- and eleventh-grade Indian youth who 
(1) participated in vocational, personal, and school 
counseling (2) attended seminars and job exploration 
field trips, and (3) heard guest speakers, experienced a 
significant decrease in dropout rate. ( Career 
Guidance for Indian Youth 1976) r - 
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Absenteeism and dropout rates were reduced for -^udents 
Vn r,r- 3 riPs 9-12 through an alternative learning project 
an individual basic skills program, a college preparatory 
course community-wide career exploration activities, a 
broad arts program, and through counseling. _(Kenyon 1.974) 

Tho use of the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) as a 
S?f If a preselection procedure together with vocational 
fo ns^ing^l a preparatory P-edure for admit tance into 
vocational programs proved to be ^ significant a t° 
male vocational center trainees' completion rate in J neir 
Shosen vocational programs. (Serednesky, Cahill, and 
Engelhart 1974) 

Classroom guidance, case conferences ing ' , 

parent information, c °-^i in | e f r f ^^ e J° r g ?^ps? teacher 
community group cooperation, self esteem group , 
sunnort, and attendance monitoring, provided potential 
drooouts in grades 9-12 with the impetus to stay in 
slTol earn'more credits, reduce une.xcused absences, 
Increase participation m school activities, set and - 
a^ain their own learning objectives, improve their 
reading skills, and raise their self-esteem. (Stoker 
1979) 

Fvnprierice-based career education (EBCE) with 
twSfth-gradS students enhanced their scores on the five 
Comprehensive Test of Basic. Skills (CTBS) -btest- 
posttests when considered simultaneously. (Carey and 
Weber 1979) 

Classroom experiences in an inner-city New York City _ 
setting wxth'tenth-grade students -rolled -a general 
education curriculum served to improve ^gnxficjntl^ 

S^S^S^SSS ^vior. (Hamdani. 1977) 

Another EBCE program conducted with high ^hool stude ntS 
heloed to improve their attitudes toward work, their 
recognition of the importance of learning marketable 
skills, and their work habits as well as school,, 
attendance. (Handler et'al.. 1978) 

Fducationally disadvantaged students 'who participated in 
an integrated program of vocational, compensatory, and 
career "education experienced significant changes in - * 
• achievement levels during the project. (Holmes xy/yj _ 

Another' EBCE program produced improvements in self- 
a??itudes, attitudes toward school, attitudes, toward 
others, 'attitudes toward education m general, and 
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increases in academic achievement. Conecuh County 
Experience-Rased Career Education 1977) 

o An EBCE program for high school juniors and seniors that 
stressed career exploration activities/ career 
counselma, and academic instruction fostered some 
significant and some nonsignificant gams for students in 
. all test areas and revealed that academic achievement was 
not hindered by EBCE participation. ( "Experience-Based 
Career Education Project 1978) 

o Students in grades 7, 9, and 11 who participated in an 
incremental career education project and who had 
achievement test scores that were below norm improved to 
be at or above the norms in later grades. (Omvig 1979) 

o High school students participating in EBCE showed 

effectiveness in achieving growth in basic skills, career 
awareness, interpersonal skills, and enhanced motivation 
to learn. (Peterson 1975) 

o Gifted and talervted high school juniors and senaoirs who 
participated in ,a public service administration 
internship program in career education revealed some 
inconsistencies in attitudes about the relevancy of 
skills they learned^ in school'' to their functioning in the 
world , of work. ( Public Service Administration , 
Internship Program in Career Education 1978) 

o Twelfth-grade EBCE students made significant gams in 

academic subjects, career decision-making and employment- 
seeking skills, and, motivation toward school. (Stead 
and Hartnett 1978) . < 

o College students who experienced a combination of group 
counseling, study skills instruction, and individual^ 
internal/external locus of control counseling received 
significantly higher grade point averages than did 
comparison groups. (Whyte 1978) 

o Evaluation results of an alternative high school program 
designed to improve attitudes toward learning revealed 
that participating students compared favorably with other 
high school students and that the greatest gains were in 
reading skills and in attitudes toward school. (Smith 
1975) * " 

o Ninth- and tenth-grade students who participated in the 
Career Education Plus program fully or partially attained 
improvement in oral communication, improved waiting 
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skills, and improved quantitative skills. (Career 
Education: Planning, Learning, Understand ing, and 



Succeeding (CE +) 197/) 



o Puerto Rican high school students who P a ^ c ^edin an 
EBCE program showed a greater gain over non-EBCE students 
in almost all academic areas tested. ( Exp.enence- 
Based Career Education Project 1982).. 

o Ninth- and tenth-grade- students participating in an EBCE 
nroaram did not show any increased mastery in all career 
SSllJ? life skills, and .basic skilly nor did they -show 
any decrease. (Muse and Coombs 1977) t 



Theme Summary *. _ „ 

—School rete ntion and -attendance All nine studies 
demonstrate d improvements in this area." .The most . 

• frequent interventions employed to achieve improvements 
were individualized student learning experiences such as 
counseling and special classroom activities, 
' -Academic performance . Ten 'studies reported objectives to - 
T^^^T^^ performance of students. S o he 
studies showed improvements-five through EBCE, and the 
sixth through counseling. Four that used EBCE did not, 
demonstrate improvement. 

Tp'arninq-study skills. Eighteen studies reported 
"oble- ct^ve: to'help st udents .acquire learning -study skills 
and develop positive attitudes toward school. Thirteen or 
the eighteen studies reported gams for these behaviors; 
however, the bulk of these gains were for positive 
Etudes toward school/ Of the interventions 
demonstrating gains, ten used EBCE, two -used classroom 
learning experiences, and one used counseling. 

-Basic skills. Fifteen studies 'included the improvement of 
basic skills as part of their overall object £es for * 
career guidance, intervention. Eight of the f tee n . 
studies demonstrated improvements in basic skills using 
EBCE , and classroom instruction. The remaining seven 
studies did not demonstrate improvements us,ing similar 
intervention's . j , 

-Educational planning . All three stud ^^^" a ^ d the 
improvements m educ ational planning particularly as tne 
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planning related to preparation for careers . Improvements 
were attributed to career exploration, career education, ; 
and counseling interventions. 



A total of forty-one studies focused on one or 
more of the five dimensions of this theme. The majority o'f the 



Conclusion . 



studies reported gains in student behaviors.. The gains were 
attributed primarily to interventions involving .individualized 
student learning' experiences such as, EBCE, special clasroom 
activities, career exploration, and counseling. . . 



-Personal and Interpersonal Work Skills 



0. 



The second theme, personal and . interpersonal work skills, ^ 
treats such, topics as self-examir.ation\and recognition of one" s 
work -potential and job satisfaction, clarification of values, 
attitudes toward sex role stereotyping, and increased personal 
self-esteem. In addition, the tiheme includes 

work skills, liXe skills, the dignity 



confidence and 
personal and interpersonal 



of work, and positive out-of school behavio*. . Thirty studies 
related to this theme. General findings of the studies relating 
to this second theme 'are as ; follow: ^ 

o' Significant dif f erences »wore found between first-year male 
"and female college students who participated in a 
' curriculum- model to reduce sex bias and sex, role 



stereotyping. (Blimlme 1976) 



;tuden\s, „wha 



Predominantly urban, black, tenth-grade si 
scored in excess of' 20 percentile points below\the 
national norm in basic- skills achievement 
participated in a planned 

focused activities receive^ ~~~->-~ 

... , —_6i 



and. who 
cluster of da'verse cafeer,- 
activities received higher scores than did the 
comparison group on total Crites' Maturity Inventory 
competency scores. (C areer Education Resource 
Center Program 



(CERCP) 1979) 



High school EBCE students demonstrated growth in basic 
skills, career awareness, and interpersonal skills. ^ 
(Chatham 1975)* 



Ninth- and tenth-grade students from an area vocational 
school- (participating in a career exploration program) \ 
were better informed about career choice and _ i 
demonstrated more positive attitudes about their 
abilities and chances for vocational advancement c*s 
compared to students from the control school and the 
general high school. (Cochran and Weis 1972) 
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•o Community college students enroled V* ~°P«^^ 

oducacxon program had «***J^~ u1 "- ™°oLIref - 

who were Placed in interuship>ositiohs appeared 

to exreraence-a greater impact regarding perceptions 

of Preferred occupation. (Ducat 1980) . . 

a ^ mnpr-ritv New York school who. had 

treatment. (Uamdani 1977) 
o BBCB high school students in Pennsylvania showed ; 
.improved attitudes toward work "^.^^oved their . 

' et ai. 19784 • ' 

3° ies to analyze conditions and requirements of . 
abilities to andxy , no, impact was realized 

nominations . However, l^ttie or mu. im^a . 

ml" was an increase in students' -understanding o{ 
• 5£ own ■amities «™ ^ t f or the 

■ SgffS'.S? '(Biajl^L onal Exploratory and 

Preparatory Program ^978) « "* . * . 

' counleW-improved students' attitudes toward , 
themselves and school In general., (Kenyort 1974) 

(directional choice and adaptive "behavior ) , and ^ 
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generalization (accommodation, satisfaction, mastery) 
significantly 'improved students' knowledge of personal and. 
interpersonal work skills- (Leton 1975.)-- . 

A vocational? exploration group that was. used w-i-t-h non- 
handicapped' and physically impaired students to increase 
self-recognition of work potential and job satisf lers 
helped to induce changes in favor of a self-report 
of more options. Also,, significant increases were found 
in aspirations that tend to reveal self-confidence and 
independence and in recognition of work potential. 
-There were also increases in the number of work 
areas considered personally relevant. '(Neely and Kosaer 
1977) . 

When Project Discovery materials were used with students , 
to increase their experience base and heighten awareness 
of the kind of work -for which, their abilities and 
interests sc • ted them, the mean change on all scales of \ 
the Mature « cessment of Discovery Exploration, increased 

/as the group mean for packages expl'ored increased. (Olive 

'l978) 

Self-appraisal, occupational information, goal , 
selection, planning, and problem solving were areas in * 
"which students classified as low-achieving urban 
tenth-graders made significant gains after participating 
in coordinated activities in the Career Education 
Resource Center, the classroom, and> the community. 
(Page 1980) - ' 

Using a computer-based vocational exploration program, 
eleventh-grade males demonstrated increased accuracy 
about their intelligence but' not about their interests 
after treatments that included feedback. Increases were 
largely due to changes' in subjects who originally^ 
underestimated their intelligence. .(Pilato and Myers 
1973)". ' , 

.Results from .the' Student Attitude Survey in the area of 
self-awareness, conducted as- a part of a public service 
administration program in career education with gifted 
and talented students, • revealed. that second semester 
interns held basically positive, attitudes about 

', themselves and knew themselves well .enough to" at least 
begin to make logical career decisions . (Public 

' Service, Administration Internship Program i n Career 
Education 1978 J 
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A short-term educational program' for ' community/ junior 
college females assisted women to enter nontraditional 
occupations by helping them to set career goals and to 
change .stereotypical attitudes. _ Participants reported 
"feeling less deterrence from potential barriers and having 
more control over career development. (Thomas et al. 
1980) 

A career education program (Career Education:. Planning, 
Learning, Understanding, and Succeeding) conducted 
with a ninth- and tenth-grade stuu-nts did not reveal 
effectiveness in improving reading skills, development 
of self-knowledge, more positive attitudes toward wo,rk, ' 
or a higher level of career awareness. ( Career 
Education: Planning, Learning, Understanding, and 
Succeeding 1977) . 

Results of an.ECBE program revealed .that EBCE students 
showed improved attitudes toward work*and recognized the 
importance .of learning marketable skills, improved work 
habits, and school attendance. (Handler et al. 1978) 



Theme Summary 



Self -awareness ♦ Nineteen studies, reported data on . 

self-awareness. These 'studies noted increases in such 
related areas as attitudes, self-confidence, self- 
appraisal, and self-knowledge. These concepts also 
manifested themselves in a number of specific behavioral 
changes (e.g., more positive attitudes about abilities _ 
and changes for vocational advancement, less deterrence 
from potential barriers to women community/ junior 
college students, greater recognition of work .potential 
and options, and heightened awareness of the kinds of 
work for which abilities a'fid interests are suited.). 

Of the nineteen studies, seventeen (89 percent) showed 
positive results in various aspects of this objective. 
Five studies used experienced-based career education as 
an intervention strategy; five used career and 
vocational exploration ; four used career education 
interventions. The other two studies which showed 
positive results used classroom activities and career 
education interventions; in these two instances, either 
no significant differences were found between the 
experimental and comparison groups on any of .the 
criteria or the report of the findings were 
inconclusive . 
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In summary, studies that relied upon such 
interventions as career education — either 
experienced-based or school-based-*-and career and 
vocational exploration- reported data on various 
dimensions of improved self-awareness. 

— Interpersonal and life skills . Only five studies 

reported data in this area. Although this topic was not 
one of the major focuses, some positive data were 
reported regarding progress in students' ability to 
relate their personal interests and values to their 
career choices and in their relationships with adults. 
The primary improvements in this area dealt with 
enhanced motivation to learn and more positive attitudes 
toward schooling. Of the total, four out of five' * 
studies showed positive results in various aspects of 
this objective. 

All five of the studies, interestingly, utilized 
variation of the experience-based career education 
(EBCE) model. With regard to the fifth study, although 
the students did not show any increased mastery in this ' 
area, neither did they show any decreases. In summary, 
EBCE was the only intervention cited that resulted in 
. improvements in this ar*a. 

Work values. Six studies reported data in this area. 

The two most relevant outcomes were (1) an EBCE finding 
that showed improved attitudes toward work.- the 
recognition of the importance of learning marketable 
skills, and improved work habits; and (2) the variables 
of amount of work experience, work plans, and 
educational plans were found to bear significant 
relationships to the attainment of occupational survival 
skills. Of the total number, five out' of six studies 
showed positive results in various aspects of this 
objective. In these studies, three of the interventions 
dealt with career education activities; the other two 
were experienced-based career education model and a 
classroom activity (module). With regard to the sixth 
study — in which career education" was the 
mterventioa— more positive attitudes toward work were 
not reported. In summary, career education was the most 
prelevant intervention cited that resulted in 
improvements in this area. 



Conclusion . A total of thirty studies dealt collectively with 
this multiple objective— nineteen with self-awareness, five with 
interpersonal and life skills, and six with work values. Two 
studies (Chatham's and Comer f s) appeared in more than one 
sub-group. 
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The overwhelming majority of studies in this outcome category 
reported positive effects, e.g.,. twenty-six out of the total of 
thirty (or 86.6 percent), seventeen out of nineteen in self- 
awareness four out of five in interpersonal and life skills, and 
five oil of •£ in work values. In summary, the various interventions 
utilized—particularly EBCE, career education, and career and voca- • 
tional exploration—led to favorable results. 

% With regard to the interventions in 'the thirty studies, 
one-third (10)- were experienced-based career education 
activities. ■ The other two most prevelant ones were career 
education activities (7) and career and vocational exploration 
(5). In short, interventions which provided for hands-on 
experiences that went beyond the walls of the classroom are the 
most popular and, seemingly, the most useful devices for 
improving personal and interpersonal work skills. ^ 



Preparation for Careers . 

The third theme, preparation for careers, includes methods 
for improving the ability to locate, obtain, perform, and keep a 
iob. Fourteen studies addressed some facet of this theme. 
Findings relating to preparation for careers are as follows: 

o Ninth- and tenth-grade students who participated in, 
Career Education: Planning, Learning, Understanding, 
Succeeding, satisfactorily completed projects and 
'demonstrated competence and development of career 

knowledge and career exploration. (Career Education. 
- Planning, Learning, Understanding , and Succeeding 1977) 

o An ECBE program for high school students that was designed 
to improve the skills and knowledge necessary to choose, 
enter, advance in, and find satisfaction m adult roles 
succeeded in enhancing growth in basic skills, career 
awareness, interpersonal skills, and student motivation. 
(Chatham' 1975) 

" o High school students who participated in an EBCE program 
reportedly achieved growth "in preparation for career 
opportunities, communication skills, math, perceptions of 
environment, motivation to learn, and ability to solve 
problems, make decisions, and take action. 
( Experience-Based Career Education Project 1982) 

o -Some of the high school students and agency participants 
who used the Guidance Information System (GIS) reported 
that although the GIS is not designed" to d'eve-Iop 
job-seeking or job-keeping skills, it aided them in 
these skills. (Ryan et "al . 1980) 
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With male inmates in a prerelease training program, 
both modei-ex-posure plus role playing and model exposure 
and role playing with video feedback yielded 
significantly greater results -for improving job 
interview skills than did simply using model exposure 
alone. (Speas 1979). 

Twelfth-grade students in an experience-based career 
education program made significant gams in academic 
subjects as well as in career decision-making and 
employment-seeking skills. (Stead and Hartnett 1978) 

Ninth- and tenth-grade", students in a program designed to 
supplement' corresponding grade level components of the 
Chio Development Program showed more career-related 
learning in developmental areas, especially cognitive 
learning. (McCau'ley and Rusling 1979)' . 

A Work Experience and Career Exploration Program (WECEP) 
used with junior high school and senior high school 
students identified as potential dropouts was 
significantly related to an increase in their measured 
vocational maturity*. (Schmidt and Dyke-an 1979) 

Of 179 senior dropout -prone Neighborhood Youth Corps 
students enrolled in a vocational exploration program 
in the private sector, 71.5 percent continued their 
employment,- 9.5 percent continued their education, 
4.5 percent joined the military, 10.6 percent did not 
work after graduation, and 2.8 percent got married. 
aSprengel- arid Tomey 1974) 



Theme Summary 



Fourteen studies focused on this theme. Twelve studies 
demonstrated positive gams-. The gams were attributed to four 
types. of interventions: (1) counseling, (2) classroom 
instruction, (3)'EBCE, and (4) career exploration activities. 



Career Planning Skills 

The fourth theme, career planning skills, includes career 
decision making, goal setting, educational and vocational 
planning, goal selection, long-range and short-range planning, 
knowledge of resources for planning, increased realism of 
vocational choice,' information seeking, vocational maturity, and 
career development. Thirty-four studies dealt with this area of 
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career guidance. Highlights of the findings of some of these 
studies .are" as follow: 

o A positive relationship was found to exist between the 
use of group reinforcement counseling and career 
information seeking of male college freshmen and 
sophomores. (Aiken and Johnston 1973) •• ( 

o Eleventh-grade females in an all-women's counseling 
group were better able, to make career decisions than 
did women in 'a sexually mixed group. (Brenner and Gazda- 
Grace 1979) • 

o Tenth-grade students who participated in Business 
Industry-Training-Education (BITE) classes 
' demonstrated 20 percent gain's both in .attitude and 
competency scores regarding career awareness, 
exploration, a. id decision making. (California State 
Department of Education 1978) 

o The Career Education Resource Center Program (CERCP) 
' , assisted predominantly black tenth grade students who 
scored in excess of 20 percentile points below the 
' national norm in basic skills achievement, and 

positively influencing their career-related competencies. 
( Career Education Resource Center Program 1979) 

o Undergraduate college students w>o voluntarily 

participated in a computer-based guidance program were 
assisted in decision making and in learning skills related 
to choice of academic major. (Cochran et al. 1977) 

o A college credit course, Decision Making for Career- 
' Development, used with first and second-year college 
students undecided about their' academic major, career 
field, or occupation within a career field was 
instrumental- in helping more than 70 percent of the 
enrollees to select a major and an. occupation . (Evans and 
Rector 1978) 



o 



Short-term counseling with tenth-grade students was 
utilized effectively to facilitate career maturity. 
(Flake, Roach, and Stennmg 1975) 

A career development seminar for undergraduate college 
students resulted in participants' viewing work as a 
more important aspect o,f life, becoming more personally 
involved in_the career choice process, and becoming 
more independent in decision making as compared to 
control students. (Ganster and Lovell 1978) 
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Junior and senior high school students participating 
in an experimental career education .program appeared 
to increase the maturity of their career 
attitudes and achieve gains on career competencies as 
measured by the Career Maturity Index career competency 
tests. (Greene 1973) 



Experience-based career education significantly 
increased- students' (grades 7-14) career planning ability 
and ability to relate their personal interests and values 
to career choices. (Hagans 1975) 

When a course on career decision-making skills was used 
with academic and nonacademic eleventh-grade students, 
the course seemed to be more effective with. the non- 
academic groups. (Jackson and Egner 1976). 

-An experience-based career education program was 
effectively utilized with students m grades 9-12 to 
help prepare them for career opportunities and to increase 
their ability to -plan, solve -problems, make decisions, and 
take action. (Maguire 1975) 

Experience-based career education utilizing techniques 
of time management and short- and long-range planning 
assisted students in grades -9-12 to achieve growth in 
basic skills, self-awareness, career awareness, career . 
development skills, life 'skills ,- and motivation to learn. 
(McClure 1975) 

From 50 percent to 69 percent of urban twelfth-grade 
students who used the Self -Directed Search were able to 
make a career choice without the aid of a counselor. 
(McGowan 1977) 

Low-readiness high school sophomores realized more 
change regarding vocational ^decision making with 
individual counseling than with nine computerized 
vocational information programs. (Melhus, Hershenson, and 
Vermillion 1973) • . „ 

With ninth-grade females, peer social modeling was 
related to an increase in both the variety and 
frequency of information-seeking behaviors. (Motsch 
1980)' 

Tenth-grade students who used the Educational and 
Career Exploration System made larger gains in terms 
of choice and use of resources for occupational 
exploration than did control qroup students. (Myers ■ 
et al. 1975) 
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Tumor ana senior High school students participating 
i"^™! career education progra m appeared 

^titudes S L?ac M evr Ln lTclrlTtl mP ^es as 
Measured by the. Career" M aturlty Index career competency 
tests. (Greene 197 3) 

Fxperience-based career education significantly - 
increased students' (grades 7-14) career Panning ahilrty 
and ability to relate their personal interests and values 
to career choices. (Hagans 1975) • 

Uinth-grade females with average or above-average 
- academic ability who participated in small group 
sessions on vocational planning after receiving 
reoorts of their vocational ■ interest scores 
demonstrated increased occupational exploration, and 

?uen« between occupational P^-^^f . 
measured interests. (Prediger and Noeth 1979) 

' a /nmnuter-based career guidance system program 
LpJa?ed to assist .undecked college students to make 
^roP-ate career 'decisions better than students 
enrolled in the traditional program,. (Risser and 
Tulley 1977) 

' Sp^rati:ruti 1 "inr:rreer a fogsrcareersLu 1 at i ons; 
llf written occupational briefs used with 

^ent^as^^^ 

levels. (Rolle et al. 1977) • 

, A computer-assisted program and counselor aid ^ 
^^mnn.t-v colleae students was found to be neiprui m 
dScis^-makinr^ills. It was most effective when 
combined with structured counselor intervention. 
(Sampson and Stripling 1979) - 

o vocational maturity was sicr/ixf icantly inc ^^ t f 
volunteer first- and second-year college students 
as a result o<= career qroup experiences, (Schenk, 
Johnston, and Jacobsen 1979) 

o Exoenence-based career education students showed 
° ^s™ increases, in test results concerni^career^ 
•knowledge,, planning, and maturity. ^ nive ^ ■* 
1979a) . • • 
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o A short-term educational program used with female 
community and junior college students was helpful in 
assisting women to enter nohtraditional occupations 
by enabling them to set career goals and to change 
stereotypical attitudes. (Thomas et al. 1980) 

o Use of the Kuder Occupational Interest Survey (KOIS) • 
with high school students was f ound . to have better 
results with students who were interested in taking an 
interest inventory and obtaining their results. These - 
students showed more gams in certainty and satisfaction 
with their planned* occupation . . (Zyt;tfwski 1977) 



Theme Summary 

In general, career guidance interventions seem to have a, 
beneficial impact on acquiring career planning skills. Of the 
thirty-four studaes reporting^ evidence on this theme, 
twenty-seven found a positive outcome. Although many different 
interventions were used to 7 achieve the outcomes, two >were 
mentioned in over half the studies — EBCE and counseling. Other 
interventions ranged from computer-based programs to classroom 
activities,. 



Career Awareness and Exploration 

The final theme, career awareness and exploration, includes a 
variety of methods for increasing, career options; for considering 
various occupations and career opportunities; for improving 
awareness, knowledge, and exploration of careers; for broadening 
understanding of job duties and requirements; for increasing the 
overall awareness of the world of work; a,nd for enhancing career 
knowledge generally. Included in this theme aire forty-four 
studies. Major findings of some of these studies are as follow:* 

o Tenth-grade students who utilized Business-Industry- 
Training Education classes demonstrated 20 percent 
gains both in attitude and competency scores. (California 
State Department of Education 1978). 

o Low-achieving, tenth-grade black students participating in 
a Career Education Resource Center program showed what 
appear to be positive influences on their career related 
competencies. ( Career Education Resource Center Program 
1979) , 

o /Indian youths in grades 10 and 11 made significant 
improvement in vocational awareness as a result of 
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vocational, personal, and school counseling; seminars and 
job exploration field, trips and guest speakers. ( Career 
Guidance for Indian Yoiith 1976). 

Experience-based career education with high school^ 
students enhanced growth in basic skills, career 
awareness, and interpersonal skills. (Chatham 1975). 

Career exploration With gifted and talented high 
school students produced affective and cognitive 
gaihs- in terms of real life career exploration. 
(Crusey 1979) . ; 

A cooperative education program with community college 
students revealed that students who participated in an 
internship experienced greater changes in perceptions of 
self and that- their classroom experience created more 
impact bn perceptions of their preferred occupations. 
(Duca't 1980) ♦ > ' 

High school students participating m an experience-based 
career education program showed total battery superiority 
on the Career Maturity Index as compared to non-EBCE 
students. ( Experienced-Based Care er Education 1978) 

A career exploration course for first-and 
• SecSnS!yeL P students helped the majority of the students 
to make better career depisions. (Evans and Rector 
1978) 

Inner-city tenth-grade students enrolled in. general 
eSucatioi y curricula who had special classroom guidance 
experiences for one class period per day for one term 
enqaqed in more self-initiated exploratory activities, 
improved. their ability to express a vocational Preference, 
and maintained vocational maturity gams on -the Career 
Maturity Index four, months after treatment.. (Hamdani 
1977 )\ ' . 

. Fliqh school students who participated m a community-based 
career education program became more * adept at analyzing 
conditions and requirements of occupations, but their 
understandings of positive -and negative rewards associated 
with. various types, of work were not significantly • 
affected. ( Highlme's Vocationa l Exploratory and 
Preparatory Program l9/»7 ~ 

Coordinated activities m a Career' Education Resource 
Center, in the classroom, and, in the community, assisted 
low-achieving, urban tenth-grade students in achieving 
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significant gams in self -appraisal , occupational 
- information, goal selection, planning? and problem 
solving. (Page 1980) 

o Gifted and talented high school students who participated 
in the Career Education in the Arts program showed fairly 
favorable attitudes toward themselves,, the arts, an<3 the 
world of work in the arts on pretest's and posttests. 
Students showed many positive changes in cognitive items 
that dealt with knowledge about work in the arts and 
career decision making. (Paul 1977) 

o Ninth-grade female students who received a report of 
their vocational interest scores and participated 
in small group sessions on vocational planning 
demonstrated increased, occupational exploration 
and congruence between occupational preferences 
and measured interests. (Prediger and Noeth 1979) * 

o College students preferred CHOICES, an interactive 
computer-based guidance program, over the Self- 
Directed SeaVch, although both programs received 
positave ratings. (Reardon, Bonnell, and HuddX&ston 1982.) 

o Academic high-risk, low-economic-status black college 

students in their' first year experienced an increase in . 
career maturity level through the use of career logs, 
career simulations, and written occupational briefs. 
(Ro'lle' et ai. 1977) * 

<y Experience-based career education students showed 
positive increases in test results concerning career 
knowledge, career maturity, attitudes 4 toward education, 
sex role stereotyping, locus of control, and -attitudes 
tov/ard self. (Shively and Davis 1979) 

o High school students in either Vocational Preference 

Inventory or the Self-Directed Search groups were found to 
be considering more occupational alternatives and were 
more satisfied with their current occupational choices 4 
than were students in the control group. The Self- 
Directed Search group reported less of a nee<3 to see a 
counselor than did students in either the Vocational 
Preference Inventory or control groups. (Zener and 
Schnuelle 1976) 
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Theme^ Summary , 

* 

Forty-four studies reported data in this ar*ea. .Career 
guidance interventions appeared to stimulate career awareness and 
exploration. Various researchers noted that subjects reported . * 
more .occupational alternatives and greater satisfaction with 
current occupational choices. Increased knowledge about work and 
* career decision making also, were reported. Experienced-based 
career education, (EBCE) , particularly, .pointed toward improved 
career awareness of participants. 'In fact, career exploration 
was cited by one study as being the strongest component of the 
EBCE activity. 

Of the total, thirty t -one studies (70.5 percent) showed positive * 
results in various aspects of this objective. The remaining thirteen 
(29.5 percent) indicated either no significant differences between the 
groups studied., mixed results,-, or min^r differences. 

The following interventions were utilized: .career and 
vocational exploration (15), .experienced-based career education 
(9), career education (8), counseling activities (£)# classroom*^ 
activities (3.), seminars" ( 1 ) , and cooperative education (1). In v 
terms of interventions that showed* more positive effects, the 
following were most prevalent: career and vocational exploration 
^ (9) experienced-based career education (7), counseling activities 
(7), and career education activities (6).- 

In summary, studies which relied qjpon such interventions as 
these reported positive data on improved career awareness: the 
inventory of knowledge, values, preferences, and self-concepts 
that an individual uses in the course of making career-related 
choices. These interventions ate' most prevalent, too, in career 
exploration: one's involvement in trying out a variety of 
activities, roles, and situations mj order to find out more about 
aptitude for or interest in an occupation or other career 
" opportunities. 



T ypes of Career Guidance Interventions * 

Ten broad types of career guidance intervention techniques 
were identified. They are counseling, classroom activities, 
computer-based programs, placement services, seminars and 
workshops, experience-based career education, cooperative 
education, employer-based career education, alternative career 
education, and career and vocational exploration techniques. For 

^Studies are fisted by "type of intervention, author, and 
publication in Appendix B. 
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, «most types or categories of interventions, a la^ge variety of 
techniques appear within each category. 

. The first type of intervention is counseling. Various types 
» of counseling strategies are included within this technique* 
including group activities, videotaped models, structured 
interaction, individual activities, and follow-up activities. 
Twenty-one .studies were found that utilized counseling as all or 
part of the plan to produce desired career guidance effects. 

* o 
The second type of intervention is classroom activities . 
This broad group contains the following kinds of activities: 
career guidance curriculum, career guidance infusion, curriculum 
models for reducing sex bias and sex role stereotyping., basic 
* skills instruction, .guest speakers, films, occupational survival 
skills training modules, academic instruction, programmed 
instruction, career logs, career simulation, occupational briefs, 
and study skills. Thirty studies were reviewed that incorporated 
' at least one of the forms of classroom activities mentioned above 
as a means to implement career guidance effects. 

* c 

The third type or category of intervention is computer-based 
programs. Eight studies were reviewed that utilized this 
intervention. The computer-based programs implemented in the 
eight studies included the following: System of Interactive 
Guidance Information, Educational and Career Exploration System, 
tV Computer-mediated Guidance, Computerized Vocational Information 
System,* Computer-based Vocational Explorati&n, and Computer-Based 
Career Exploration (CHOICES). 

For the fourth category, .placement services, two studies were 
found. Other studies may have, also incorporated placement as 
part of<their career guidance efforts, but the two studies (cited 
in Appendix B) did so specifically. 

The fifth type pf intervention used seminars or w6rkshops as 
a means for inducing career guidance effects. Three studies_were 
found . I 

The sixth category of intervention is -experience-based career 
education. Twenty studies were included. 

For the next two categories of interventions, cooperative 
education and employer-based career education, only one study for 
each was located.. 

In the ninth category, alternative career education, thr^e 
studies were found. 
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The final category of interventions is career and vocational 
exploration techniques. Included were studies dealing with one 
or more of the following strategies: vocational exploration 
group, Huftt's Matching Model Paradrgm, field trips to local 
employment sites, internships, Self-Directed Search, career 
planning experience, -GATE profiles, community-wide career ex- 
ploration, the BITE (business,/ industry, training, 'education) _ 
project, Singer Vocational Evaluation System, Nonsexist 
Vocational Card Sort, Seeking Alternative Vocational Education, 
Work Experience and Career Exploration Program, Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale, Career Maturity^ Inventory, Vocational Preference 
Inventory, and tfuder Occupational Interest Survey. Thirty-nine 
studies -were cited for thrs category. 

\ 

The Effects of Interv ention .Typejs „ ' 

' " — 7* 

* " r 

The previous* discussion focused on aggregating research^ re- 
lative to a particular outcome theme (e.g., improved school # 
involvement and performance). This section will review outcqme 
themes in relation to the aggregation of evidence for. various 
intervention types' for each outcome theme. Table 1 summarizes 
the^e data. Each cell of the table displays the number of 
strpdies and the percentage of uhe studies in which the effect was 
.pp^tive. Three points need to be emphasized with^ regard to 
the^e data. 

: A ;i,' The most frequently mentioned interventions is 

experien ced-based career education^ This finding could 
be an artifact ot frequent EBCE experimentation/ Because, 
EIJCE was a federally sponsored intervention, ma*ny 
evaluations were conducted arid t reported on the 
effectiveness' of this intervention. Also, EBCE typically 
was desicfaed as an omnibus intervention impacting on 
multiple outcomes. Xn other words, EBCE may be, 
overrepresented in the literature. s 

Ov erall, the most consistently successful intervention 
is counseling . Perhaps face-to- irace interventions 
generally are more powerful than those delivered through 
other areas . * - 

* * 

Except" * for seminars and workshops the other 
interventions are effective for at least ha%f or .more of 
the total studies . The totals ranged from ^forty-nine 
percent for alternative career education t^o feeventy-nine 
percent for classroom activities.* *th* 



TABLE 1 



SUMMARY DISPLAY OF PERCENTAGE Of SUCCES8rUL OUTCOMES 
BY INTERVENTION TYPE8 



Intervention Typs- 



« • 

Outcome Area 


Counsel- 
ing 


cisssroom 
Activitiee 


Compute r- 

baesd 

Programs* 


Seminars 

Workshops 


EBCE 


Coop 
Educa- 
tion, 


Alternative 
Career 

Education 


Career 
Awareness 

and . 
Exploration 
Techniques 


Totsl 

Studiss by' 
Cut corns 
Arsa 


Improved 
School 
» Invol vsmsnt 
and 

Psrformsncs 


8 (88%)* 


7 (100%) 




• 


29 (66%) 


- 


• * 
1 (100%) 

V 


7 (43%) 


' CO t 71 ft \ 

f 

. 1 

( 


Psrsonai and 
Intsr- x 
personal 
Work Skills* 


- - 


2 (50%) 


1 (100%) 


- 


5 (100%) 


1 (100%) 


5 (80%) 


5 (100%) 


19 '(89%) 


» Preparation 
for 

Careers 


4 (100%) 


3 (67%) 


1 (100%) 




3 (67%) 






3' (100%) 


In \ oO % 1 


Career 

Planning. 
Skille 


9 (77%) 

c 


4 (*75%), ; 


4 (50%). 




9 (77%) 






' 12 (75%) 


38 (76%) 


Career Aware- 
neee .and* 
Explora- 
tion 

Techniques 


* 

7 (10Q%) 


3 (67%) 


V 


1 (0%) 


9 (78%) 


1 (0%) 


8 (75%) 


15 (60%) * 


44 (70%) 


Totrsi 

Studies by 
Interven- 
tion Typ« 


28 (89%) 


* 19 (79%) 


6 (67%) 


1 (0%) 


55 (73%) 


2 (50%) 


14 (49%) 


42 (69%) 





•Eech c°.ll 9 ive. th. nu*b-„r of .tudle. end, tb. percent.,- of the etudiee in which the effect v.. poeitive. 

Populations Studied * ' 

Career guidance effects studies. were grouped according to 
-.four manor cateqories: secondary and postsecondary level 

Indents (gradel 9-14), vocational center trainees, inmates, and 
mixed grade levels. 

The first group,' secondary and postsecondary, is by far the 
most extensive group of studies. To focus on specific pop- 
u?atiSns withm g thi5 broad category, further subdivisions were 
. JdenSfied. These are as follows: rural, inner city and dis- 
advantaged, gifted and talented, handicapped, .emale, 
drooSut/potential dropout, Mexican-American, Indian, male, and . 
black A separate category for other students not specifically 
■classified according to one of the previously mentioned sub- 
divisions is also included; 



'Studies are grouped by career guidance occupations in 
Appendix C. 
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The first major subcategory of secondary and postsecondary 
level students (grades 9-14) is that identified as rural. 
Although other studies in this report may have been conducted in 
a rural setting, only one study specifically: declared its pop- 
ulation as such. . 

. The next subdivision of secondary and postsecondary level 
students focused on inner-city or disadvantaged students. Nine 
studies identified this population as the primary population. 

• Gifted and talented subjects at the secondary or 
postsecondary level comprised the population for five studies. 

Secondkry-and postsecondary-level students classified as 
handicapped were included specifically in two studies. 

Five studies focused on secondary or postsecondary females as 
the target population. 

At the secondary or postsecondary grade level, six studies 
featured dropouts or potential dropouts as their focal point. 

One study specifically identified students of Mexican- 
American descent as its population. Another study utilized a 
Native American population." 

Five studies isolated male secondary or postsecondary level 
students as the subjects for their career guidance effects 
investigations. 

Black secondary-and postsecondary-level students were the 
subjects for two studies. 

The final category of secondary or postsecondary level 
students included those studies that did not specifically 
categorize students as belonging to any of the previously 
mentioned groups. Seventy-four studies .comprise this group. 

Vocational center trainees are the next broad population 
identified. Two studies utilized students from this type of 
setting as their focal populations. 

Inmates served as the population for two studies / 

Four studies were reviewed that combined students from above 
and below the ninth grade. Although the present study was 
concerned only with those students classified as being in grades 
. 9-14, the four studies were included because they otherwise met 
methodological criteria. 
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Previous 



Reviews 



This section summarizes previous reviews and reports of the 
effects of career guidance interventions. 



Myers* Review 

One of the most comprehensive analyses during the early 
1970s was Myers 1 (1971) review of research on education and 
vocational counseling. His two-part review included outcome 
studies on decision making and on role functioning (i.e., on 
general adjustment and academic performance) . 

In summarizing the research on decision making, Myers 
indicated that counselors can influence certain activities that 
may lead to better decision making. This was so especially for 
activities having to do with seeking relevant information about 
imminent choices. Myers indicated that this class of b.ehaviors 
is highly .important, as shown by .findings that report that. the 
possession of cert.ain types of; occupational information in the 
twelfth grade has predictive value for career behavior at age , 
twenty-five. ' ' ' 

Myers also concluded that in working with high school 
students who volunteer for help in educational-vocational 
planning, counselors 1 use of a planned reinforcement strategy 
during the interview is associated with subsequent increases in 
the target behavior after counseling and even after as few as two 
counseling sessions.' 

In terms of role functioning, Myers\reported a number of 
studies with mixed results at the elementary and secondary school 
level. However, his most significant analysis related to a 
study of college and university clients. Myers reported that the 
study found that — in general— the counseled group earned better- 
grades, graduated with a higher frequency, received more academic 
honors, participated more in college activities during their 
postcoanseling college careers, and achieved slightly more in tha 
complex achievement criteria at the twenty-five-year follow-up. 

> Fretz ' s Review 

In a more recent review, Fretz (1981) focused on 
"empirically based recommendations" intended to facilitate 
systematic evaluations -of career counseling interventions. His 
most relevant conclusion with regard to effects was that little 
progress can be made in improving the effectiveness of career 
interventions until more specific evaluative attention is given 
to the relationships of both treatment parameters and 
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participants' attributes to the diversity of career- related 
behaviors that serve as outcome measures for evaluating 
interventions. 

For our immediate purpose, the list of outcome dimensions is 
relevant. Four categories were listed. There is a great deal ot 
commonality with the five themes presented in the current review. 
Fretz's categories of outcomes were as follows: 

6 Career Knowledge and Skills 

— Accuracy of self-knowledge 

Accuracy of occupational information 

Accuracy of ' job-seeking skills knowledge 

— Planning and goal selection "skills 
^-Appropriateness of choices (realism) 
— Range of choices 

o Career Behavior 

— Career information seeking 
— Relevant academic performance . 
\ *' ' — Seeking, initial/new job m - . • 
— Getting" initial/new job 

--Job ratings , ' 

— Being profaoted 
— Earpings 



o Sentiments 

—Attitudes toward choices: certainty, satisfaction, 

commitment/ career salience 
— job satisfaction 
— Quality of life ratings 
— Satisfaction with intervention 
Perceived effectiveness of intervention 

o Effective Role Functioning 

— Self-concept adequacy 

— Personal adjustment 

— Relapses of career problems 

— Contributions to community 



Holland/ Magoon, and Spokane's Review 

Holland, Magoon, and Spokane (1981) reviewed the literature 
published in 1978 and 1979 that addressed career interventions 
and multiple forms of vocational assistance. The experimental 
evaluations of counselors/ courses/ career programs/ card sorts , 
interest inventories, workshops, and related treatments implied 
that beneficial effects were due to common elements in the 
following divergent treatments: exposure to occupational 
information; cognitive rehearsal of vocational aspirations; 
acquisition of some cognitive structure for qrganizing 
information about oneself/ occupatiQns, and their relations; and 
reinforcement from counselors or workshop members. 

In addition, the following conclusions were cited: 

o The number and variety of interventions had greatly 
increased so that practitioners l^ad a larger pool of 
treatments from -which to draw. 

o Multiple evaluations suggested- that divergent treatments 
( counsel inq, inventories, workshops, special techniques, 
wprkboqks, and so on) usually had positive effects* 
on clients. These outcomes usually held for. a wide 
range of evaluations that used divergent populations 
and designs. These outcomes were remarkable in view 
of the relatively brief period of evaluation, ( less 
than ten years) . 

o An ideal series of related interventions included 

occupational information organized by a comprehensible 
method and easily accessible to a client; assessment 
materials that clarified a client's self-picture and 
vocational potentials; individual or group activities 
that -required the rehearsal of career plans or problems; 
supportive counselors, groups, or peers; and a compre- 
hensible cognitive structure that organized information 
about oneself and one's occupational alternatives • 

o The understanding of the development of vocational 
interests and career pathways was more complete.. In 
particular, the extensive examination of sex^role 
socialization and interests showed how occupational 
goals were probably formed, how they t were maintained, 
and how they could be modified. 
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o The development and revision of occupational 

classification systems had~a pervasive substantive 
and theoretical impact. These systems greatly facili- 
tated the use of occupational data for counselors, 
researchers, and participants. 

Spokane and Oliver's Review 

In a forthcoming publication, Spokane and Oliver (in press)' 
have examined vocational interventions and outcomes. They 
defined intervention as any effort intended to enhance an 
individual's career development or enable the person to make 
better career-related decisions. 

The first phase of their study was to review previous 
outcome research. The summary of eight reviews indicated- that 
researchers seem to agree that most career interventions have 
some beneficial effects. They diverged considerably, however, 
,when they attempted to .account for the observation that few 
differences could be found among* these diverse treatments in 
their effectiveness. Most reviewers concluded that more "work of 
an analytical nature needs to be dorie to' improve our 
understanding of treatment effects. 

The authors also used a meta-analysis procedure to analyze, 
fifty-two studies that met their criteria. The studies had to 
include a control group in addition to one or more experimental 
groups and had to have data necessary to make experimental- 
control group comparisons . 

The authors drew the following conclusions: the outcome 
status of the average client receiving (1) any type of vocational 
intervention (2) group/class vocational interventions, and 
(3) individual vocational interventions exceeded that of 80 
percent, 87 percent, and 81 percent, respectively, of untreated 
controls. The final point (3) was less certain than the other 
two due to a smaller number of studies. Individual interventions 
included test interpretation, individual career counseling, 
reinforcement and/or model reinforcement counseling, and decision 
training . 

The analysis of fifty-twp investigations confirmed the 
conclusions of previous reviewers that vocatipnal interventions 
generally have been found to have beneficial effects. 
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Hefr's Review 

Herr (1982) studied guidance and counseling 1 s philosophical, 
empirical, and cost-benefits effects in order to draw implica- 
tions for research, development, and policy. His report 
contained many findings in the majority of the categories cited 
in the- current review. These are discussed next, according to 
the outcome category. 

o Improved School Involvement and Performance 

Generally, studies reported significant differences in 
academic achievement and in realistic choice of courses 
of study in favor of groups exposed to counseling. Group 
or individual counseling helped improve the performance 
of underachievers. Community college students in a 
career planning class were f ound . to perform better ( 
academically than those without the class. Students 
. academic achievement was increased when counselor ■ teams 

worked with teachers", principals, and parents to help 
•children deal with . emotional or sociai^joroblems . 

Since one* major social problem concerns juvenile 
" delinquents and adult offenders, many research findings 
are available in this area. Lowered rates of recidivism, 
truancy, and running av/ay are reported in many studies of 
delin quent and predelinquent children^who. participated in 
some type of counseling support services. One- study 
reported that dropout prevention programs that include 
counseling services proved successful in Chicago public 
schools.."-- « 

o Personal and Interpersonal Work Skills 

The effects on self-concept , self-esteem , arid mental 
he alth took various forms. Persons exposed to counseling 
- tended to organize their concepts* about . themselves in a 
more coherent way,, . leading - to harmony between ' ideal and 
"real", self-concepts-. Behavioral modificatiori and other 
counseling techniques had positive effects on clients 
with emotional, mental, or motivational problems. 
Studies reported that students gained a stronger 
self-concept after receiving various forms of career 
counseling • 



p Preparation , for Careers 

Over the years / researchers have, studied the effects of 
guidance and counseling on transition to work and work 
adjustment * Studies conducted in state employment 
service offices indicated that clients (in at least two 
sessions) were more likely to receive a job than those 
not counseled. This was particularly true for , 
disadvantaged and handicapped persons. In terms of 
counseling rehabilitation clients , data show that 
long-term counseling correlated with higher salaries and 
short-term counseling with more placements. Generally/ 
it was noted that counseling processes have helped 
workers in sorting out available work choices/ in 
considering personal commitments to work/ and in 
developing ways of deriving feelihgs of psychological^ 
competence in the work place* 

o Career Planning Skills 

Career planning / career development/ and career decision 
making .are terms used when the' intent of guidance and 
counseling is development of students 1 knowledge, skills/ 
and attitudes that' underlie self-understanding / their 
awareness of educational/ occupational/ and life style 
alternatives/ and their ability to choose. Research in 
this area concluded that guidance and counseling 
processes helped students become better decision makers. 
In several studies*/ persons at " various grade levels 
( junior.* high through college) were able to make more ^ 
informed career-related decisions after participating in 
some counseling processes. -Although the specific process 
used in various s.tudies differed/ the majority of the 
decision-making activities involvejd \ sohte form of group 
process. Through other group methods/ such additional 
career issues as values and goal clarification/ use of 
relevant information/ and job satisfaction were 
successfully addressed. Also, guidance and counseling 
films were found to help motivate high school students to 
obtain additional occupational information. One study 
found that students "using computer-based career guidance 
systems made greater gains than other students in the f 
areas -of planning, knowledge and use of resources for 
career exploration, awareness of career options / and the 
costs and risks associated with these 'options . 
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Herr also suggested that one appeal of guidance and 
counseling in the future will be' the cost-benefit 
effects ♦ He reviewed selected studies of cost-benefit t 
analysis to determine types of cost-benefit analyses that 
should be done. The studies were direqted towards 
psychotherapy, since there were few in guidance and 
counseling. The use of psychotherapy was cost-effective 
to hospitals (persons spent less time as patients), 
clients (persons spent less morjey for medical care), and 
society (persons .were able to function better on the job 
and in life). The cost of psychotherapy was less than 
other means of 'treatment, and the funds spent to conduct 
, psychotherapy programs were less than for other 
treatments . * "* 

The Nati onal Vocational Guidance Association ( NVG A ) and the 
Guidance Division of the American Vocational Assoc atlon t AVA) 
Joint .Statement * ~ 

In a joint statement of these two associations, Pinson, 
Gy^bers, and Drier (1981) attempted to clarify the. importance of 
quality, guidance in strengthening work-related education and 
training.. In doing so, the authors of the statement presented 
two relevant findings, which are discussed next. 

o Improved School Involvement and Performance 

* Depressed communities tend to have one or more of the 
.following characteristics:- heavy or sparse populations 
per square mile, high unemployment, low gross national 
product contribution, little or no new industry, and a 
large proportion of resident poor. In such locations, 
there is evidence that guidance and counseling programs 
al-leviated some of the symptoms associated with these 
conditions. When .guidance and counseling programs- 
augmented the delivery of services for potential or 
actual dropouts, delinquents, or others alienated from 
established methods or institutions, recidivism rates 
were lowered, school attendance increased, educational/ 
career goals were more rirmiy articulated and pursued, / 



♦There has been considerable interaction among researchers 
drawing upon a common research data base. The joint 
statement drew heavily upon the data reported primarily in 
Herr and Pinson , (1982). . 
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and placement rates increase. When these programs used 
specific approaches — such as peer counseling by x 
indigenous role models, early and continued employer ana 
parent involvement, and employability development through 
career-oriented instruction — they had ^consistently mgh 
levels of success. \ 

o Personal and Interpersonal Work Skills \ 

* Documentation showing that guidance and cqiinseling , 
programs accompanying vocational skill programs rendered 
a longer labor, market advantage to the graduate persists 
in the research literature. Beneficiaries of this 
collaboration were more likely to hold onto their, jobs , 
get work more quickly , transfer job skills and objectives 
to a larger variety of career fields,, and remain- more 
attractive to their employers. It was demonstrated that 
counseled graduates of skill training programs were more 
flexible, optimistic, and 'open to learning on the work 
site. 



PinsOn 1 s Statement - " 

Pinson (1980) documented the importance of guidance^and coun- 
seling for the proposed Youth Act of 1980. In doing so, she drew 
upon the, evidence of the effects of career guidance interventions 
later in Foundations for Policy in Guidance and Couns eling 
(Herr and Pinson 1982)., In addition to. tne aata on eif^ 5/| 
Pinson reported on a career guidance system model for use with 
disadvantaged. Because of its relevance,, it is briefly reported 
here. 

According to the model, counseling and guidance services 
would focus on decision making, problem solving, and self- 
management. Youth, para-professionals, .employers, parents, 
clergy, and community lay persons would take on much of the 
counseling responsibilities with professionals assisting. 
Business and industry's vested interests in increasing profits 
and improving the quality of the labor supply, combined with a 
desire to help young people,, are. expected to provide a timely 
opportunity to use this resource. 

Relevant Congressional Testimony „ * 

In addition to the reviews cited above, several recent 
Congressional testimonies have been presented that included 
findings originally cited by Herr. In some instances, .the 
testimonies summarized next draw upon that data base. Hence, 
, there is some overlap with the preceding reviews. 
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Edwin L. Herr (1982) prepared ^statement* as testimony^ for 
the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts*, and Humanities 
Oversight Heading on Guidance and Counseling of April 28, 1982. 
In his statement, Herr summarized some of the most significant 
studies related to a number, of the themes of interest to this ' 
review. They are listed 'next. ' \ 



Improved School Involvement and Performance 
(School Achievement) 



\ 



\ 



— In general, significant differences in academic \ 
achievement and in realistic choice of courses ,of study 
were found in favor of groups exposed to guidance* and 
counseling compared with those not so. exposed. 

— Elementary school children taught behavior-rchange^ 

techniques were found to make greater academic gains than x 
children in the control group on school attendance and 
social behavior. 



\ 



— Counseled students in the elementary school were found to \ 
•make better grades- arid parents report" improved attitudes, 
t6ward school during a three-year period "of time. . 

— The importance of desiring what one has chosen rather 
than than being at the whim of others -without any 
personal 'investment in the choice was a factor in . < 
academic success in college. Such behavior was aided by 
guidance processes. ' 

— Either group or individual counseling extending for a 

reasonable -amount of tin^e helped students whose ability was 
adequate or better to improve their scholastic performance 
if they chose to participate in it. Better results were 
likely if guidance processes focused on the causes of 
underachievement and' what could be done to correct them 
than if a more general approach "was takefi. 

? — Counselor teams" that worked closely with ^eachers / 
principals, and parents in' dealing with eiW^^i 
' social problems interfering with children 1 ! 
intellectual potential were helpful in incyeasing general 
levels of student academic achievement. 



riotional or 

\s use of their 



-Guidance and counseling processes integrate 
remedial instruction in mathematics and rea: 
found to increase academic achievement signi 
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o Personal and Interpersonal Work Skills 



.(Self rEsteemr Self-Concept, 
Interpersonal Relati ons, and Mental Health) 

^Adole^cent black males, who were assisted through 
guidance and counseling to*d r ecide upon vocational 
objectives were found to .have more positive 
self-concepts than those # who were not been "so assisted. 

-Studies of adolescents and young adults in rural areas 
showed that self-awareness activities, job-seeking 
skills activities, and peer interactions # through group 
sessions, counseling, career materials displays, 
testing, and information meetings caused observable^ 

' positive changes in most of, the participants. * , 

-As -a function of behavioral modification techniques, it 
was found that delinquent boys in a community-based 
home tended to improve dramatically in self-esteem and 
from externality to internality as- compared with a 
control group. , ■ ' ' 

-Students exposed to guidance processes tended to. 
organize their concepts about themselves in a more coherent 
way and to reconcile their differences between ideal and 
reaJ. self-concepts more effectively than other persons. 

-Middle school students exposed to guidance processes 
designed to' improve their interpersonal skills 
experienced improved general behavior and interpersonal 
relationships. / 

^Elementary school children given relationship 
enhancement training by ah elementary school counselor 
improved more on empathic acceptance arid relationship 
skills than children not so trained. 

-Planned guidance activities were found to raise * 
awareness and the self-concept of sixth-grade children 
independent of sex, IQ, or school achievement. 

-Elementary school counselor consultation with parents 
" wa*s~~ found— to ~a£ j£e.cjt_ppsitiyely the motivation, 

self-esteem, and anxiety score "ot^rtacfc^ el-ementary_ 

school students . ' 

-Elementary school counselor consultation with teachers 
was found to show gains in the children they taught on 
el>f-perceptions and peer acceptance. 
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— Parent-training grcnips provided by elementary school 
counselors- were found to improve* communication 
skills and had, a meaningful impact on parent-child 
relationships . % 

— Students who were^helped by counselors to evaluate 
their problems, to break them into their components, 1 
aod to master them one at a time gained, sel'f-conf idence . 

— Minority students whp were assisted in deciding-' on 

vocational, objectives typically were found to have more 
positive /self-concepts and'higher ideal 'selves than ^ 
those who did not have "such objectives. 

— The degree of self-esteem' possessed by students related 
to the appropriateness of vocational choice and -to high 
school achievement. t 

— A rise- in the • self-esteem of students exposed to 

guidance and other counseling ( processes showed related 

^^eduction in dropout rates, reductions in daijLy d 
absence, and improvement in conduct and social 

adjustment. i * ' v * . 

> ■ "% * • . • . * % 

o " Preparation for, /Careers 

(Transition to Work and Work Adjustment) 

0 

Guidance and counseling processes helped young workers sort 

ou.t available work choices, consider personal commitments 
to work, and develop ways of deriving feelings of 
psychological competence in the work place. , 

— Young vyorkers who were trained in job-search and * * 
interview skills, communication, and human relations 

- at work were more, likely to make, an effective transitiQn 
to work than workers who wereS$ot. 

— Behavior rehearsal*, in which young^workers ^ role played 
with a counselor specific work-related social and 
interpersonal problems, was more effective in resolving 
. such problems ^han^ direct advice. 

— For young persons (disadvantaged and others) preoccupied 
with economic issues, guidance and counseling that focused 
on job placement was more effective than broader matters of 
work adjustment until after -the persons secured a job and 
began to work. 



■Disadvantaged youth who participated in counseling were 
more likely' to achieve salary increaser and job. 
satisfaction than those who did not,. . 

• . 

o- Career Planning Skills ■ ' * \^ 

JCareer Planning) 

-Students exposed to systematically planned career 
guidance classes* dealing with: topic§*such as .values 
clarification, decision making, job satisfaction, * • 
sources of occupational information, work-power 
projections, ar^d career planning made greater gains on 
self-knowledge and the relations of . self-knowledge -to * 
occupations. They al.so engaged in a greater number of 
care'er-planning activities- than students who did .not. 
participate irt such classes . t • 

fcjunior high school students provide^ with guidance progr 
.specifically designed to do so -gained in knowledge and t 

desire to explore nontraditional jobs as compared, with 

control groups. - 

-Student users^bf pomputer-based career guidance 
systems made^greater gains on sucirctiara^ctferistics as 
degree o,f planning,, knowledge and use of resources for 
career exploratioh, awareness of career options' open to 
them, and the costs of risks associated with £hese 
options than nonusers. • ' 

-Both individual counseling and group counseling- -that: ~ 

involved specific, training in self-assessment, gathering 
.pertinent career information, and planning skills 
^enhanced student career planning. 

~* '* v * 

-If students learned about- themselves befqre they were 
^exposed to "occupational information or if they could 
"request such information as they were ready, their 
'career planning^was " significantly facilitated. 

* 

v 

(Career, Development) - " 

-Systematic group guidance, programs that emphasized 
women -and work and entry- to nontraditional and 
tradition-al occupations expanded the career' - 
perceptions of* junior high school girls. 



—Female senior high school students exposed to guidance 
- "programs emphasizing career awareness gained significant 
improvement in overall career awareness and in factual 
• knowledge* of the occupational status of woman. ' 

Short-term counseling (three sessions) with high school 

.students .was found to facilitate the career maturity of 
these students with regard to emphases such as orientation 
to decision making, planning, and independence of choice., 

—Guidance films (e.g., "Careers in the 70s") were found. to - 
affect high school students' attitudes positively, motivate 
them to seek additional information, and m^ike career 
choices. These outcomes were strengthened when such films 
were used as part of a planned guidance program. ( * 

—High school students exposed to model reinforcement and 
reinforcement counseling participated more intensely in 
external information-seeking behavior than students not 
so exposed. 

—.The use of simulated occupational experience in guidance 
and counseling programs had positive effects on student 
'. occupational knowledge among secondary school students. 

— In reaards to criterion measures in areas siuch as self-concept, 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, and other measures of 
academic achievement and school attendance, it was found 
that students exposed to career education did as well as 
or, in most studies, better than comparison students in 
traditional classes. 

(Decision Making) 

—Guidance- processes helped students become more' competent 

decision makers, select high school courses, and-make ~ 
high school plans more congruent with their abilities 
than students- not exposed to such processes. 

—Guidance processes helped students sharpen and/or commit 
themselves to educational and occupational actions on tne 
basis of personal values. 

—Decision-making processes have been taught to junior high 
' and senior high school students within a. guidance and 

counseling setting by using a variety of modeling - 
techniques, sequential learning exercises, and activity \ 
packages. 
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—Directed ^earning by students of decision-making 

processes was. more effective -than nondirected practice. 
Such directed learning assisted in the transfer of 
decision-making skills to real life circumstances 
"outside of guidance and counseling settings. 

— Counseled students in the middle school were found 

subsequently to make more realistic chorees in choosing 
high school courses and seeking part-time work according to 
adult jury ratings. 

Through group problem-solving methods, students were helped 

~to ~~wm erstarid" the xelaLi or rslr^ ancL — — 

vocational development, to clarify goals, and to acquire 
skill in identifying and using relevant information for 
their, decision-making needs • * / 

— Men and women students with identifiable educational 
goals — reasons that were related to why they were doing 
what they were doing — seemed consistently to be better 
prepared for college than students who had no such 
reasons for being in college. 

Other findings that cut across several of the five themes 
ire as follows: 

(Long-term Gains) , 

— In longitudinal follow-ups as long as twenty-five years 
after exposure to counseling and related guidance 
processes, persons so exposed in high school or college 
could be distinguished from peers who did not participate 
in guidance and counseling on such criteria as higher 
income and contributions to society. 

—After pight years there was a grea tly increased correl ation 
between high school senior-year career choice^afia actual 
career followed for counseled gro\*ps compared with control 
groups . . , \ 

'Differences were identified in follow-up v studies of 

high school students two-and-one-half , two, and ten 
years, after high school when those randomly assigned to 

. £xtens>ive counseling and guidance services in high , 
School (experimental) were compared with those x who Were 
not excluded from such services but for whom no v special 
attempts were made to involve them (controls). \ y 
Experimental students had better academic records^both 
in high schopl and after; they had made more realistic 
and more consistent vocational choices and were jtnore 
likely to stick with their first choice; they h&d made\^ 
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more progress in their employment; they were more 
likely to have entered college and to have graduated; 
and they -were more satisfied with their lives. 

Career adjustment at age twenty-five and beyond was related 
to awareness of choices to be made; to information and 
planning bearing on choices; and to possessing and being 
able to use occupational, psychological, educational, and 
economic information' by students while in the secondary 
school . 



^Ra<^l^Integxa.tiQn.)- 



-Counselors specially trained to provide personal counseling 
resolved interpersonal conflicts f and coordinated classes 
designed to improve- students' human-relations skills and 
their understanding of different racial and ethnic groups 
in order to prevent or reduce racial prejudice and conflict 
in schools undergoing integration. 

-Group counseling that focused on problems of an 
interracial nature and the promotion of understanding 
and openness between students from different cultural 
backgrounds created a related atmosphere in a school 
and increased intergroup understanding. 

-As a function of studying nine thousand persons in 879 
schools, it was found that counseling and 
counseling-support programs clearly correlated with 
positive racial-climate changes in newly desegregated 
schools. Thik finding was especially apparent in the 
number of inteirracial friendships formed, how well students 
of different rac,es worked together, how well teachers 
worked together , Xintegration of students on the campus 
and in. the cafeteria,, and the attendance of . Black 
students. \ 



-Affective education designed to improve racial under- 
standing and provided b^trained school ' counselors did 
achieve such goals. \ 

-Small face-to-face discussion^ .groups led by experienced 
counselors assisted school personnel to explore their 
own attitudes, values, and feeling^ regrading ethnic 
differences. This personal understanding in addition 
to human relations and communication sTcill training was 
effective in facilitating intergroup relations and 
school desegregation. 
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(Disadvantaged Youth) 



Guidance and counseling for disadvantaged youth is 
effective when linked to "a direct service such as job 
placement ♦ In many circumstances, until the economic 
situation of disadvantaged youth is improved/ the 
possibility of helping such youth with other areas of 
concern is unlikely. ^ _ 

The combination of counseling with the use of indigenous 
role models who have succeeded in educational and 
occupational options is effective with inner-city youth- 

•l3ompre"Il^^ve "programs "oHfi vol: V±^ ~~ " 

activities, job-seeking skills, and peer interaction 
through group sessions, counseling/ career materials 
displays, and testing and information meetings have 
observable, positive changes among rural youth* 



(Juvenile Delinquents) 

-Short^erm professional counseling, coupled with probation, 

can have more immediate and lasting effects than probation 
alone. 

-The provision of adult basic education, general educational 
development, and vocational courses to institutionalized 
juvenile delinquents is likely to be more effective if 
career counseling also is offered than if it is not. 

-Lower rates of recidivism, truancy, running away, and^ 
ungovernability were found in delinquent children who 
took part in a Baltimore, Maryland project providing counseling 
and support services, including youth advocates to 
predelinquent and potentially delinquent children* 

-JPive pub lic school s in Chicago have implemented dropout 

prevention programs intended to prevent, control, and 
eliminate delinquent behavior through" counseling , 
educational assistance, vocational placement, and 
recreational activities* The success of the program is » 
reflected in a decline in the number of students actually 
dropping out of school or displaying delinquent behavior. 
Police records show a reduction in juvenile offenses and 
arrests* Counseling and discipline records show a decrease 
in violations of school rules. 
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-Counseling programs specifically combined with 
supportive instruction have been found to be successful 
in motivating truant, low-income male students to 
attend school regularly. 

-Specific programs designed to prevent, control, and 
eliminate dropouts or delinquent behavior should include 
combinations of educational assistance , vocational training 
and placement, and recreational activities jand counseling. 

-Individual counseling in combination with counselqr- 
conducted training programs designed to emphasize "the 
development of interpersonal, physical, emotional, and 

.j^jgAlgctual skills that can be ap plied to 1 hornet schools — . 
and "community problem areas can reduce the| recidivism rate 
for youthful offenders. 



(Mentally Retarded Youth) 

I 

— Modeling and reinforcement counseling with edUcable 
retarded youngsters is effective in facilitating 
knowledge of how to get a job and in stimulating 
job-seeking behavior. 

— Counseling and testing in combination with training in 
basic job skills is effective in increasing employment 
or entrance into further career training among mentally 
retarded youth. 

Additional Congressional testimony is cited briefly as 
follows. 

o From the Statement of Harry Drier on behalf of the 
Guidance Division, American Vocational Association . 
House Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 
Vocational Education. May 19, 1982. 



In— view-of— the— notr-yet comprehensive -data base— (~a— eireum- 

s-tance not unique to guidance), the best way of presenting 

• i t_ i _ i_ n j _i_ j. i \~ — . ,-. ^ >- 4- ^> 4 »-» intonrontinns haVG 




search 

base that shows positive, effects for guidance and counseling 
across various populations. It is important to note that these 
findings are but. conservative estimates that have both long-term 
and short-term client gains. 
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In addition to the results of reported studies, findings, 
showing positive effects of guidance and counseling were reported 
by eval.ua tors concerned with the effects of government spending 
in support of guidance and counseling. A report of the United 
States Office of Education (1975), Educational Programs That 
Work , listed more than a dozen counseling programs that were 
deemed effective by outside evaluators. In Innovative 
Educational Practice iU.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Wei £ai e " 1974) , six ef fec tive counseling programs validated by 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title III evaluators were 
listed. Similar findings were reported in documents published by 
the United States Office of Career Education, the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, and the United States Department of 



The following items reiterate representative findings by 
categories of school-age groups: 



Elementary Guidance ' 

— Empathic acceptance and relationship skills were improved 
through counselor assistance. 

/ 

— Children showed gains on self-perception and peer 

acceptance as a result of counselors working with parents. 

— Parent training groups provided by elementary school 
counselors increased student communication skills and 
improved parent/child relationships. 

— Children taught behavior change techniques by the 

elementary school counselor were found to make greater- 
gains „in school attendance and social behavior than did 
those "who were not taught these skills. 

— Counseled students in the elementary school were found to 

m achieve hi gher grades ; also, par ents r eported im proved 

m attitudes toward school. 



Middle/Junior High School Guidance 

— Middle school students exposed to guidance processes 
designed to improve interpersonal skills improved both 
general behavior and interpersonal relationships. 



—According to adult jury ratings, counseled students iif 
the middle school .were found to make more realistic choices 
in choosing high school courses and in seeking part-time 



work . * 



— Junior high school students who received guidance exhibited 
greater gains in knowledge and greater desires to explore « 
nontraditional jobs than did students who received no 
guidance. ' 



Senior High School Guidance 



— Students exposed to systematically planned career guidance 
classes dealing* with topics such as values clarification, 
decision making, job satisfaction, sources of .occupational 
information, work-force projections, and career planning, • 
had a greater awareness of self-knowledge and the 
relationship of self-knowledge to occupations than those 
,who did not participate , in such classes. 
* 

— Through group problem-solving methods, students are helped 
.to understand better the relationship. between educational 
and vocational development, clarify personal goals ^ and 
acquire skill in identifying and using relevant information 
in their decisiQn-ma*king processes. 

1 — Students exposed to model reinforcement and reinforcement 
counseling independently sought out their own information 
more often than did students not so exposed. 

— Female students exposed to guidance programs that 

emphasized career awareriess gained significant improvement 
~in overall career awareness and in' factual knowledge "of the 
occupational status of women.* 

— Short-term counseling was found to facilitate the career 

tnaXufTty"o"r Til^-scTTOOt strad^rrtB witfi regard Lo- areas— srue-h - 

as orientation to decision making, planning, and 
independence of choice. 

Postsecondary Guidance 

— Men and women students with identifiable educational 

goals seemed consistently better prepared to^&ttend college 
than students who had no such reasons for being in college. 
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— The importance of desiring personal goals, rather than 
being at the whim of others without any personal invest- ' 
ment in the choice, was a factor in academic success in 
college. Such behavior was. aided by guidance processes. 

In addition, much evidence could be added in the areas of 
employer- benefits, broad social benefits, and cost savings in 
relationship to individuals being exposed to quality career 
guidance and counseling... 'it is obvious that as guidance 
decreases self-abuse, work loss,, mental illness, absenteeism, 
unemployment, and. crime, the private and public benefits are 
numerous. As individuals find satisfying work, improve their 
self-esteem, and earn acceptable wages, billions of dollars ure 
saued rhr^ngh reduc ed welfare payments, incarceration costs, and 
"mental treatment. Overall social "behavior al sa-^ts^mxich-raore 
desirable and is less costly to local and state governments. 
Reductions' in recidivism rates in correctional institutions, in 
the length of stay in .psychiatric'; hospitals , or in sustained 
unemployment each carry an economic factor that can be credited 
to the effectiveness of guidance and counseling. , 

Ultimately, the effects, that have been shown to result from 
guidance and counseling in either single studies or multiple 
studies converge to affect significantly the growth of the gross 
national product. 

< i 

l 

o Fr om the Statement of Jeffrey W. Drake, Coordinator of 

Car eer Developme nt, Gen essee; Intermediate School District, 

' Fljnt, M ichiga n. Hearings on Reauthorization or the 
Vocationa l "Education Act of 1963; Part 7; Vocational 

• Guidance and Counseling and H..R. 4974, Voc ational Guidance 
Act of 1981. November 19, 1981- 

A statewide Michigan Educational Assessment Program 
conducted in 1980, pointed out that seventh- and tenth- 
grade students had some vocational planning and decision-making 
skills; however, th^y had difficulty linking these skills ^th 
rhe-rea-l-wo rk- worl-d-. — Re s u-1-t-s-o^—t.he-StJJdy ) nclud_ed_J :he following . 



-trim 
points : 



o Seventh graders had general decision-making skills 

. but did not always link decision making to acceptance of 
responsibility for the outcomes i 
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The most compelling finding from the tenth-grade results 
was the fact that although while students showed 
moderate to high decision-making skills and knowledge 
about planning/ evaluating, and implementing life-career 
goals, very few applied these in their actual life 
situations. A gap existed / between what was known and 
what was practiced. 

Tenth -graders showed a high level of self-knowledge in 
their awareness' of personal interests and values but 
were less able to see how they influenced or. were 
influenced in their interests and values. 

From the Statement of JajH.e_s^JU_Steyens , Co unselor, West 
York Area High School,' York, Pennsylvania. Hearings on 
Reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act o f 1963, 
Part 7 : Vocational Guidance and Counseling and H.R. 
4974, Vocational Guidance Act of 1981 - November ±y* 
1981 . '. ' " ' 

Stevens testified that work, experience programs in which 
students worked part-time and attend class part-time helped 
students experience the work world first hand and receive 
counseling and guidance for work adjustment from a vocational 
counselor. In career exploration programs, students received 
school credit for career experiences of a volunteer nature 
(office aids, hospital voluntary, etc.) to investigate different 
careers. Shadowing programs also provided students an oppor- 
tunity for first-hand experience with work. (Mr. Stevens 
statement included supportive case studies.) 



From the Statement of Robert W. Stump, Educational 
Consultan t, Arlington, Virgin; *. Hearings on Reauthori- 
za tion of the Vocational Education Act of 19 63 j_Pajrt_/j_ 
Vocat ional Guidance a nd Counseling a nd H.R. 4974, 
Vocational GuidanceTct of 1981, November 19, 1981. 



-Does^-ocational_giiidanc.e. Jflake. 
Stump noted that a. growing body of empirical 



In— re spo ns e— to— the— que-s-fe-i-on 

a difference?," Dr. Stump noted t . 

evidence suggests that guidance and counseling, particularly in 
combination with other training and educational experiences, is 
effective in achieving Congressionally sought outcomes such as 
longer and more stable employment, reduced periods of unemploy- 
ment, greater flexibility in changing jobs, and a reduction in 
incidence of school absenteeism, criminal recidivism, dropping 
out, and other behaviors. 
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Lastly, two other important statements were made to , 

Congress. Although they did not focus on career guidance 

effects, they dealt with broader related roles, and _ 
responsibilities . 

o Nancy P inson, Trustee ,(1979-198 1), National Vocational 
Guidance AssociationT~Represen ting the American 
' Personn el- ^and Guidance Association. Heari ngs, on 

Reauthorizat ion ot the Vocationa l Education Act of 
1963- Part 7: vocatio nal Guidance a nd Counseling and 
, - Ti l. 4974 , Vo -c^tIonT3- Guidance Act of 1981 , Novemper 19, 
1-981. 

Dr. Pinson provided a rationale" foV a redirection of 



vocational guidance, and proposed a soi«^n""on "how vocational 
guidance can better be included with vocational education. 

o Norma n C. Gysbers, Professor . Counseling and 
Professio nal Services, Universi ty of Missouri, 
Columbi a, Missouri, Representin g the American 

zv^nn^tion. Hearings on Reauthori- 
zation ot th e- V^itTonal Educat i on Act of 1963; 
p.r-t- 7- vocatio nal Gui dance and Counseling and H.R. _ 
4974. Vocational Guida nce Act or 1981 , November 19, 
1981. « 

nr Gvsbers looked at some needs for guidance and counseling 
programs presented possible roles of the federal government in 
Zelinl I these needs, ^nd offered some major policy recommenda- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER 4 



SUMMARY / CONCLUSIONS , AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

' This chapter summarizes the study, presents conclusions, and 
offers recommendations for career guidance policy, practice, and 
research. 

The review was conducted in order to identify reported 
research studies in the United States and its territories since 
1970 that related to career guidance effects resulting from 
interventions intended "to enhance an individual's career 
development. With few exceptions, the studies included in the 
report were selected according to the following criteria: (1) the 
study was conducted after 1970, (2) the population of the study 
was in grades 9-14, (3) the size of the sample was twenty-five or 
more, (4) "the setting for the study was an educational agency or 
community service organization, and (5) the study was empirical. 
Approximately, two hundred studies .were reviewed. In addition, 
the findings of fourteen earlier review of, th^ effects of career 
guidance .interventions were summarized. \ _ 

Limitations Of The Studies 

For most studies, the following methodological limitations 
were observed: 

1 Most studies assessing career guidance effects were field 
evaluations of program evaluations of program interventions 
and were not rigorous experimental investigations and/or 
laboratory experiments.. Consequently, the findings should 
be viewed with the following methodological limitations 
and problems of field studies in mind: (1) control over 
sample selection, (2) attrition, and (3) the construction 
of adequate measurement tools. 

2. Group treatments that represent a mix of such intervention 
techniques as courses, seminars, workshops, job-finding 
and interviewing instruction, values clarification, v and 
special courses for specific populations, (e.g., women, 
retirees, blacks) are frequently reported to be sucessful. 
However, it is difficult to attribute outcomes to a 
specific experience within a treatment or to generalize 
from one treatment to the next. - \ 

3. As in other disciplines, career guidance classifies traits 
as enduring personality characteristics that are very 



difficult to modify (e.g., attitudes, and motivations). 
Even the most sophisticated treatment interventions 
typicaMy ha'ye little impact on modifying these ^ , 

characteristics-, especially if used at a later point in 
the developmental cycle. , 



Concl usio ns 

— — - ^ 

1. The preponderance of evidence suggests that career 
guidance interventions achieve their intended objectives 
if guidance personnel are given the- opportunity to 
provide structured guidance interventions in a systematic 
developme ital sequence. 

2. Career guidance has demonstrated its effectiveness in 
influencing 'title career development and adjustment of 
individuals in five broad areas: t 

— improved school involvement and performance 

— personal 1 an<^ interpersonal work skills 

— preparation for cateers 

--career planning skills 

— career awarerless ai\d exploration 

i - ! 

3. Career guidance! has been ^success£ul in assisting 
individuals representing a wide range of subpopulations 
and settings, such as in correctional institutions, 
vocational training centers, community colleges, and 
rehabilitation centers. 

4. The number and variety of career interventions has 
greatly increased giving, researchers and practitioners 
a larger pool of treatments from which to draw. For 
example, due to significant progress in computer 
applications for career exploration and choice, there 
are several dozen models from which to choose. 



State and Federal Policy Recommendations 

Since 1917 the Federal government and the states have 
made substantial investments in career guidance programs 
and services. The findings on the effects of career / 
guidance as reported in this review clearly indicate that 
these investments are paying substantial dividends. Career 
guidance programs and services have demonstrated its 
, importance and usefulness across all segments of society for 
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M=4-^n a i estate and l ocal education and employment and 
X ' "ing 'poUcles "houS be writt en to include th j^total ■ 

MSpSf ^ v. career guidance co ncept. '^f E™^ , 
.hniild be employed in all futur e employment and training 
knd education legislation. A lthough the studies ' 
demonstrated effects torsive broad areas of career 
- Sopmenl it was rare to find studies that Joined 
the impact of interventions on career development 
longitudinally across areas, For career 9 u ; d ™? , 
mori effective, it needs to be supported and evaluated 
. as a total comprehensive program from early childhood 
through' the adult, years .and not as a "hit or miss* 
fragmented collection of services. * . 

2 National? state , and loc al employment and training and 
"S^m™ no l in y statement s should recognize and support 
SS ^ IuaSon or career guidance pr ograms artd service 
^TT^nteqral and ce ntral strategy for »economi£ 
L^ionmont and revita lization . It has been Cxearly 
-dem^Strated ?n- the studies rev iewed that career guidance 

' programs and .services are key in helping our nation 
respond to the need for national, state, and local 
economic development and revitalization. 

3 Federal career-guidance leaders h ip should be at- least at 
Kr"» q t»n level to insure that the leadership. ■ 
gg^s ks fully in policy deter m i nations"!^ has the 
Spp^ priatl 'level bn daet and staff to meet tngT 
I^l^nn, and mandates of national- poUc^M 
le gislation. - For career gui dance programs and services . 
tt be effect ive, leadership at the federal level needs 
to be strengthened. -At present, provisions for career 
guidance are contained in fourteen federal acts 

; spanning multiple agencies. 

4 Policy and legislative provis ions should clearly , 
i ndicate and p TT^ide for state career ^ance - __ ' 
leadership . F or career guidance programs and 8 «vices 

T n be effe ctive, leadership at the state level also needs 
to be strengthened. State level leadership for career 
. guidance plays a pivotal role in relating ocal and 

state needs to national needs and vice versa. State . 
level leadership are a key link in. the overall national, 
state, and local delivery system for career guidance, 
programs" an'd service. . - 
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Employments training/ and education policy and 
legislation should contain provision's to improve and 
strengthen state ard local efforts to collect, brganize 
anfl 'disseminate' career and labor market information. • 
Career information w Y as a critical' tool in almost all 
^studies of -career guidance effectiveness. It is vital 
that adequate support^ be given to continue to improve 
and strengthen tha development and; delivery of career 
information. This .wduld include the continued support 
of U.S. Department of ^abor programs such as the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles , the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook and the NOICC/SOICC systems. * 

National, state, and local policy and legislation should 
support a wide range of updating activities for guidance 
personnel. This would include but no t be limited to: 

— regular -contacts with local business and industry 
— short term workshops in local business and^ industry 
— regular exchanges betweeri education and employment 

personnel . 1 \ - ' 

— on-going updating session^ for guidance personnel On 
1 new career and labor materials and techniques. 

For 'career guidance programs and, services to be effective, 
career guidance personnel at all levels need to be . 
updated concerning new techniques, materials, and 
resources on a regular basis.- At present, there -are 
limited opportunities for this to occur. " / > 

National, state, and local policy and legislation Should 
provide for a 'nationally coordinated research arid 
development effort for career guidance programs and 
services. This would include but not be limited to; 

— a nationally coordinated and fundad research program 
to improve career guidance programs and services 

— a nationally coordinated and funded development 
program to improve career-guidance techniques, A 
materials, and resources. 

At present*, t'h$re are very limited resource^ to sustain 
a consistent Attack on priority research issues and to 
provide support for programs to upgrade their services. \, 

*» * 
To insure that career guidance programs are' well 
organized and systematic, annual state planning should 
indicate how programs are to be implemented and 
evaluated. Although some states have developed state 
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plans, there is a notable absence of periodic 
evaluations of the plans. Evaluative information would- 
be useful to correct program deficiencies and to identify 
gaps in program delivery. 

Career Guidance Practice Recommendations 

1. Programs should be designed for the continuity of 

individual career development. A major disadvantage of 
examining the outcomes of various career interventions 
is that one often overlooks the total continuity of 
individual career development as a person progresses 
from one career stage to the next. Typically, the_ 
studies that have been reported only deal with a piece 
of individual career development (e.g., exploration or. 
decision making). It is important that programs be 
designed and evaluated to look at the continuous growth 
of individuals developmental ly across stages. Programs 
should be more comprehensive in providing this 
developmental process for the individual. Too often 
program developers feel they have done their ]ob simply 
by completing the initial stages of developing career 
awareness/ exploration, and decision making. Additional 
assistance Should be offered for the continuation of 
this development through subsequent stages through such 
activities as assisting' v/ith the implementation of plans, 
the selection of education programs, and job placement 
and adjustment. • ■ 

2 More emphasis should be placed on exploit ing what 
activities work and on strengthening t hem to achieve 
op timum career guidance effects. Too often program 
developers invest their time in reinventing the wheel 
rather than in strengthening what currently exists. 
Resources should also be expended to ' strengthen weaker 
areas of intervention, such as job finding, placement 
strategies, arid vocational adaptation. 

3 There is the need to establish a larger number of 
highly trained, institutionally supported arid effec tive 
teams of gu idance wo rkers : Pinson, Ciysbers, and Drier 
(19B1) advocate th is to assure a more comprehensive 
delivery of guidance services to all students in all 
settings. 

4. A nomp rPhensive list of client competencies sho uld be 

? 0 , 0 iLh ho prov ide program dire ction. The many studies 
reviewed in this report identiried an impressive array 
of client objectives to be achieved by career guidance 
programs. Although they were organized here into five 
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broad themes for reporting purposes, there was no 
attempt to organize them into a systematic program 
for career development due to the diffuse collection 
of studies. However, they suggest the need to 
formulate a comprehensive set! of career guidance 
objectives and to translate theirt into a series of 
sequential client competencies that could provide 
national direction for programs. 

5. School- and agency-based career guidance activities 
should be more closely- integrated with private sector 
experiences for clients, whenever feasible. A number of 
studies demonstrated the importance of real world » 
experience in achieving career guidance objectives; they 
provided an essential element of realism and relevance 
for the student. 

6. Programs should not rely solely on a few tr aditional 
techniques to achieve their program goals. Due to the 
wide ranges of program goals and individuals within a 
program, programs should be expanded to include a 
variety- of interrelated activities that systematically 
foster career development. 

7. Career guidance activities that are too gen eral or 
ambiguous should be avoided. Carefully planned and 
highly structured .career guidance activities are 
advocated. The structured activities should include 
(£L) clearly stated objectives in terms of client 
outcomes, (2) specific and meaningful client activities 
to achieve the objectives, and (3) a measure of assessing 
client achievement of the objectives. 

8. Self-initiated, periodic evaluation of the degree to 
which career guidance programs are achievin g, their 
objectives should be conducted more frequently. If 
formal evaluation's • are not feasible due to time 
constraints, alternative , evaluation procedures should be 
considered informally, such as holding an open forum to 
assesb program status,- The iatter can be quite effective 
in determining what works, what does not work, and in 
identifying program impediments. 

9. Couns elor education programs should b e competency based 
I rToFder to insure that counselors acquire the necessary 
skills to meet the full range of t heir client's needs. 
The studies reflected a wide latitude of program 
objectives which require a broader range of skills than 
traditionally have been provided. 

\ 
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Research Recommendations 



1 There' is a need for researchers to report more complete 
diTi: — A frequent frustration in reviewing research 
HB^rts is that the reports often are too sketchy and 
key-information- is missing. The importance of fully 
reporting the data is crucial. It is not uncommon for 
researchers to fail to report key information, such as 
an adequate description of the intervention and/or data 
on outcomes. 

2. A cla ssification of outcom es should be developed and 
tested. — Student outcomes and interventions strategies 
were d escribed in this report as they were reported by 
the researchers. Although it was beyond the scope of the 
study to develop a refined system of classifying out- 
comes, it would be a contribution to do so. Most re- 
search reports provide limited information about the 
vocational effects a treatment has had on an individual's, 
vocational behavior. For example, reporting that 
students made significant gains on a specific test tells 
very little about^hajt, jthis means^c^^nally^f or the 
person. Oliver and Spokane (see Olivef-1979) are 
developing a classification system of outcome measures, 
but it must be tested and refined and, if it Proves 
useful, must be accepted and used by other vocational 
researchers. 

3. A c lassification of interven tions should be developed 
iHTtiitid . Similarly, research to im P^^ he h ^ a ^^ r4 . 
fication o f interventions is recommended. ^n this report, 
a broad classification was used, but it was nonspecific 
and overlapping; it failed to give specific information 
about what works for a given intervention. For- example, 
videotape models used as a group counseling technique 
were found to be useful, but specifically what was it 
about the use of videotape -models as a group counseling 
technique that brought about the behavxoral change? A 
thorough analysis of the critical factors for various 
intervention techniques would be a ma] or undertaking 

and would serve as a useful guide for guidance counselors. 
ThP classification of interventions would require a 
careful analysis of the key factors that produce outcomes 
and would require much more thorough information than is 
typically found in most published reports. 
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4 . Comparative studies are needed of intervention 
techniques for the same problemT Herr (1982) has 
proposed that we need more research on the comparative 
effects of different -guidance counseling processes 
addressing the same problems. In other .words, how do we 
know what "works and what does not work with different 
clients having the same problem? A compendium of 
differential techniques would be ektremely useful as a 
guide for practitioners. \ 

5. Research is needed on differential interventions by age. 
Are there differences in the type of\ techniques used at 
different developmental ages? For 'example, are 
techniques* used ! for career exploration the same for- youth 
as for older adults? Campbell et al.* (1979) have * 
developed a diagnostic taxonomy of adult career problems 
that outlines the range of possible career problems 
encountered by adults across the life span." Each of 
these could be examined for their relevance to 
appropriate techniques. 

6. Research is needed on interventions specific to varyin g 
populations... _ Should . intervention techniques vary for 
different populations; that is, 'do persons of different 
ethnic and/or racial backgrounds require different 
.guidance techniques? 

7 # A substantial comparative study of comprehensive 

approadhes is needed. Except for a few isolated studies, 
there is very little longitudinal. research on the impact 
of career guidance/and its long-term validation. A 
number of possible highly useful designs could be 
generated. For example, it would be helpful to study 
the comparative effects of different comprehensive, 
approaches for providing career guidance. This would 
require a massive research investment, but it would ^ 
reveal what approaches are most strongly advocated,' 
that is, whether truly systematic • comprehensive programs 
of career guidance are more effective than piecemeal 
approaches > , 

8. Cost-benefit studies are needed. In this age- of 

accountability, there is increasing pressure to conduct 
cost-benefit analyses of the effects o£ guidance and 
counseling. Some models have been proppsed but very 
few have been implemented. It would be useful to test 
both micro- and macro-approaches. 
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9. Research is needed on the optimum mix of public and 

private sector services. In every community there are 
numerous career guidance agencies offering different 
services, such as job placement, vocational assessment, 
and career exploration to various target populations. 
Studies are needed to determine the optimum combination 
of services in a community for the most effective 
delivery of career guidance. For example, what is the 
best combination of private and public sector services 
to assist people with .their career development? Too 
often there is unnecessary duplication of these services 
within a community. The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, in cooperation with the American 
Institutes for Research and the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, are presently engaged in examining a community 
collaboration career guidance concept; this involves a 
tryout of the concept^ in twenty-two experimental 
community field sites across the country representing 
rural, urban, inner-city, and suburban communities. 

10. More research is needed to determine what kinds of 

career guidance intervention activities do not work. 
Empha^is^n^mos-t^research^s^usually--placed^on^,examining T 

what does work for career guidance intervention. .It 
might be profitable to examine, the reverse of these by 
studying what activities do not work^ and by carefully 
identifying the critical factors. This ^ information 
should be useful in identifying what guidance 
intervention activities should be avoided or are 
generally useless. 

Research to enable more careful diagnosis of client 
needs in the design of interventions is needed. More 
rigorous and analytical evaluations are necessary in 
which client goals are linked to treatments via a goal 
attainment scale or diagnostic procedures in order to 
acquire a comprehensive knowledge of client .treatment 
interactions and related outcomes. • Too often the 
effects of the intervention on a total population are 
assessed without more Carefully examining the specific 
needs o£ individuals within that population. 
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APPEND! X A 



STUOIES GROUPED BY THEMES OF CAREER GUIOANCE OBJECTIVES 



THEME * 


Cl\m OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR - DATE 


IMPROVED SCHOOL 
INVOLVEMENT AND 
PERFORMANCE 

• School Retention 


Scnool retention 
i 

> 


Individual counseling* 
group counseling, field 
trips to local employ- 
ment sites , guest 
speakers, films. 


Egg Harbor School 
District, New Jersey 


Target population; 
IPO ninth-grade 
students identified 
as potential drop- 
outs in each school, 


A significant decrease in drop- 
out rate was noted for Oakcrest 
High School (11.4 percent). A 
neighboring school that 'did 
not have the program had an 
increase in dropouts of 1K4 
percent. There was an increasec 
use of the computer for career 
•information, more field trips, 
and an increase in possible 
careers identifiable by 
participants. 


Campbell , R.B, 
1981. 




Improved attitudes 
toward school ; 
reduction in 
.dropouts; increased 
vocational aware- 
ness; increased 
pot i vat ion toward 
future vocational 
opportunities; re- 
duced contacts with 
the law; increased 
awareness of future 
employers; exposure 
to successfully 
employed Indians 
and tribal members. 


Vocational , personal , 
anc 1 school counseling; 
seminars and chaperoned, 
sponsored job explora- 
tion field trips ; guest 
speakers. 


Five Arizona high 
schools 


10th and 11th grade 
Indian youths, 

n ■ 160 


The following summarize major 
findings: 

• an increased awareness of 
services offered by the 
Colorado River Indian tribes 
and of how school problems may 
be related, to cultural factors; 

•.a general impression that 
Indian students 1 attitudes 
toward school were much im- 
proved; 

• ^significant reduction in 
school dropouts; 

• a significant improvement in 
yocational awareness; 

• increased motivation toward 
future vocational oppor- 
tunities; 

• reduced contacts with the 
law; 

• increased awareness of future 
employers; 

• exposure to successfully 
employed Indians and tribal 
members- 


Career Guidance 


for Indian 
Youth. 1976. 




Basic academic ^ 
skills; career 
decision-making 
skills; community 
learning experiences 
school retention; 
attitudes toward 
self and school . 


Alternate learning pro- 
ject-individual basic 
skills program, college 
preparatory course; 
community-wide career 
exploration activities; 
a broad arts program; 
counsel ing. 


Secondary schools 
(also middle and 
adult). 

i 

« 


Students in grades 
9-12. 


Absenteeism and dropout rates 
were reduced. Attitudes toward 
self and school were 'improved. 


Kenyon, C.B., 
1974. 



•Some studies will be listed ^itr more than one theme. These will be noted as appropriate. 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES ' 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR - DATE 


• School Retention 
(continued) 

r 


Completion of voca- 
tional training 
programs. 


GATB Profiles and 
Counseling or no pre- 
screenlng nor counseling 
prior to enrolling in 
training programs* 


Choffln Vocational 
Center, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

* 

m 


Male trainees (16-to 
22 years of age); 

* n - 73 

«• 

t 


Of the thirty-seven trainees 
who did not undergo the prepar- 
ation procedure (General Apti- 
tude Test Battery and Coun- * 
'sellng), only 13 percent grad* 
uated from tkt\r\ respective 
courses. In contrast, about 83 
percent of the 36 trainees who 
had prescreenlng and counseling 
completed ^thelr respective 
courses. Results' are consistent 
with previous assertions sup- 
porting the Inclusion of the 
GATB as part of a preselection 
procedure and vocational coun- 
seling as a preparatory pro- 
cedure for admittance into Vo- 
cational training programs. 


Serednesky, G.; 
Cahlll, L.s 
and Engelhart, 
C.U; 1974. 




School retention— 

• stay In school 

t earn more credits 
t reduce unexcused 

absences 
t Increase partici- 
pation In school 
activities 

• set and attain own 
learning 
objectives 

t Improve reading 

skills 
t raise self-esteem. 


Classroom guidance, case 
conferences, peer 
counseling, parent In- 
formation, counseling 
groups for parents , 
community group cooper- 
ation, self-esteem 
group, teacher Support, 
attendance monitoring. 


Pajaror Valley 
Unified School 
District, California 


Students In grades 
9-12 (potential 
dropouts) ; 

n ■ 448 


After three years, 72 percent 
of the target potential drop- 
outs were enrolled In the 
-district high schools, whereas 
only 22 percent of the compar- 
ison students were still en- 
rolled (chl square « 81.42; 
significant oeyono .uuij. am 
seven student performance 
objectives were met or exceeded 
In year three. With regard to* 
attendance, more that half of 
the chronic truants (twenty or 
more days absent 1n preceding 
year} had no unexcused absences 
.Jn.year-thre^Jlegar_<lljngJuiiits. 


Stoker, J», 
1979. 


- 


or credits earned, forty T fJve 
target students with less than 
20 units per student Increased 
to 794 total units In-the fall 
of 1978 from 479 units In the 
fall of 1977. Gain was 66 per- 
cent. Comparison students 
gained only 5 percent. 

•> 
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• School Attendance 



Student achievement 
in English skill 
areas; student 
attitudes toward 
education; student 
attitudes. toward 
work; improved 
attendance. 



Self-knowledge 
interests, abilities, 
needs, values; 
positive work 
attitudes; knowledge 
of occupational 
possibilities, 
structure of world 
of work, job duties 
and requirements; 
decision-making, 
problem-solving, 
planning skills; 
seeking, creating, 
evaluating, communi- 
cating vocational 
information; job-' 
seeking skills; 
school attendance. 



Experience-based career 
education («CE). 



Curricular experiences 
(one class period per 
day for one term- 
about 100 hours). 



Kanawha County, 
West Virginia School 
System 



Twelfth grade 
students ; 

n ■ 60 



An inner-city high 
school in New York 
City. 



Forty-two boys and 
thirty-five girls 
unrolled in tenth- 
grade general edu- 
cation curriculum; 

n - 77 



A significant difference was 
found to exist between 
experimental and* control groups 
on the five Comprehensive Test 
of Basic SETUs'(CTBS) subtest- 
postteit scores when considered 
simultaneously. Analysis of the 
data relevant to growth in the 
area of career maturity, as ' 
measured by the attitude subtes- 
of the Career Maturity Inventory 
showed no significant difference 
between the experimental and 
control groups. Evaluation of 
the data on student perceptions 
of education obtained from the 
semantic differential Scales 
(Osgoodj. also showed nonsign- 
ificant di fferences 4e\ween the 
EBCE students' perceptions of 
thftr~educational experience and 
those of, the_control grou^ 



The treatment group engaged in 
a sign! ficantly greater nuriber 
of exploratory activities (self 
initiated). At the end of t^he 
treatment, the number 'of students 
expressing no vocational pref- 
erence had declined from 30 \ 
percent to 10 percent. There\ 
was a significant improvement^ 
in attendance and punctuality \ 
during the treatment period. \ 
four months after treatment, 
test results of treatment stu- 
dents on -the Career Maturity 
inventory revealed that the 
gains in vocational maturity 
were still present. Improve- 
ment in .attendance was also 
mentioned. The number of schooV 
and self-initiated exploratory 
activities declined after the 
treatment period ended. However, 
the experimental .students were 
still showing more exploratory 
behavior than nonpartfcipants. 



Carey, M.A., and 
Weber, I. J., 
1979. 



Hamdini, A., 1977, 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) / 



THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR - DATE 


• School Attendance 
(continued) 


Attitudes toward 
work; school 
attendance; improved 
work habits In 
school . 


Expenence-Daseo career 
education. 


Ha rr i sbura . Pennsvl - 

flu II 1 9UUI (witiirfj* 

vania high schools. 


High school students 


EBCE students showed improved 
'attitudes toward work and 
recognized the importance of 
learning-marketable skills, 
improving work habits, and 
attending school . Overall re- 

employers, and students were 
favorable. 


Handler, L. » et al 
1978. 

/ 

/ 




See Stoker, J.» 
1979, in the" theme 
section on School 
Retention. 












• School Partici- 
pation 


Improve basic 
skills; generate 
positive attitudes; 
develop career and 
occupational 
competencies; im- 
prove cooperation 
and understanding 
between career and 
vocational educatlor 
staffs; improve 
.integration of p'ro- 
grams and services. 


Integration of compen- 
satory, vocational, and 
career education. 


Seven California 
high schools. 


High school 
educationally 
disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

■» 


Pre- to -post-test data from 
two programs strongly suggested 
significant changes in achieve- 
ment Tevels over the project 

pen OQ* 


Holmes, O.H. , " 
1979. 

* 




See Stoker, J. , 
1979, In the theme 
section on School 
Retention. 












• Academic 
Performance 

• 


Improvements In 
attitudes toward 
self i school , 
others, education 
in general ; im- 
proved academic 
achievement. 

s 


Experience-based career 
education (based on 
Northwest Regional 
Education Laboratory 
model). 


Conecuh County, 
Evergreen, Alabama 


Twenty-three £BCE 
students and fifteen 
comparison students; 

n « 38 

i 


Improvements in self-attitudes, 
attitude toward school, 
attitude toward education in 
general, and.jncreases i/i 
academic achievement comparable 
to that of students who partici 
pated in the traditional setting 
Indicated substantial need for 
the program^ 

** 


ConecuK County 


Experlence- 
hased Career 
Education, 
1977. 

V 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 



• Academic 
Performance 
(continued) 



CLIENT OBJECTIVE 



Improved academic 
achievement, 
attitudes toward 
careers, career 
maturity. 



INTERVENTIONS 



Community-based career 
experiences and career 
resource room, individ- 
ualized course of 
instruction with 
community experiences. 



rademic skills; 
life skills; career 
development. 



(Experience-based career 
education (individual- 



ized projects). 



Career maturity, 
academic achieve- 
ment; career 
development. 



Career Education 
Incremental Project 



SETTINGS 



0. I. Hann High 
School , Greenville, 
South Carolina. 



Schools— grades 7- 
14. 



Elementary and 
secondary schools. 



POPULATIONS 



■OUTCOMES 



AUTHOR - DATE 



High school 
students; 

n «.87 



English and mathematics per* 
formance on standardized tests 
indicated that EBCE students 
were performing as well as 
comparison students. EBCE 
students showed significant 
growth, in writing skills as a 
result of a focused effort on 
writing ability. The Career 
Maturity Index showed total 
battery superiority of. EBCE 
students to comparison students 
There was some evidence of 
appropriate atti tude, development 
A review of the guidance / 
component by an outside guidance 
specialist yielded high results 
for the entire guidance program 



Experience-based 



Students in 
grades 7 through 
second year of 
college. 



Students in 
7. 9, 11. 



grades 



Significant increases.were 
reported in students'/career 
planning. Progress was also 
noted in students* ability to 
relate their personal interests 
and' values to career choices. 



Career Educa- 



tion, 1978 



Hagans, R., 
1975. 



The Career Education group had 
higher levels of career educa- 
tion maturity, especially grades 
I 7 and 9. The Career Education 
j group's scores exceeded the 
Career Maturity Inventory norms 
Program assessment findings were 
that twelfth-grade students felt 
the need for more career-relateC 
experiences and activities 
especially in schooT-to-work 
transition. Achievement test 
scores that were below norm 
improved to be at or above the 
norms in later grades. Students 
tentative career choices over a 
period of eight years showed less 
variation. Professional findings 
revealed that seventy principals, 
counselors, and teachers surveyed 
had positive attitudes towards 
Ithe Importance of career educa- 
tion activities, their involve- 
ment, and career education in 
general, and rated their programs 
Us effective. 



Omvig, CP., 
1979. 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 



> Academic Per- 
forma nee" " 
(continued) 



CLIENT OBJECTIVES 



Growth in academic 

*k-H-Vs-,-c*r«e* 

awareness, basic 
skills, -social 
skills. 



Experience-based career 
educati on . 



Greater familiarity 
with career oppor- 
tunities in the 
field of public ' 
service; greater 
sel f-awareness; 
good work habits; 
academic, voca- 
tional, 'and employ- 
ability skills. 



INTERVENTIONS 



SETTINGS 



High school , 



High school students. 



A public service 
administration intern- 
ship program. 



POPULATIONS 



A Montgomery County, 
Maryland high school 



Gifted and talented 
high school juniors 
and seniors; 

n « 33 



b j 
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OUTCOMES 



AUTHOR - DATE 



Effectiveness was shown in 
achie* ng student growth in 
basic -kills, career awareness, 
~i n te r pe rs onn~s k~i1 1 ST~and~— 
motivation to learn. Moreover, 
there was evidence of increased 
mobilization of community sup- 
port, and. preparation of 
graduates to enter college, 
seek employment, or seek 
further training. 



Among the findings were overall 
student satisfaction with the 
program, and overall sponsor 
satisfaction with the program, 
especially in the area of 
demonstrating good work habits. 
In the area of self-awareness, 
results from Student Attitude 
Survey showed that so^nd 
semester interns held 
basically positive attitudes > 
about themselves and felt ■ 
that they knew themselves 
well enough at-least to begin 
to make logical career decis- 
ions. In spite of their 
basically positive self-concept 
even at the beginning of the 
program, some pretest (January) 
to posttest (May) changes were 
noticed. Regarding academic, 
vocational, and employability 
skills, there was some incon- 
sistency in interns' attitudes 
about the relevancy of skills 
they learned in school to their 
function in the world of work 
Sixteen of eighteen students 
agreed or strongly agreed that 
they may use the same skills 
they used in school. 



eterson, R.» 
1975. 



Public 



Service Adir/jtv 



istration 
Internship. 
Program In 
Career Educa- 
tion. 1978. „ 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 



♦-Academic-Per- 
formance 
(continued) 



CLIENT OBJECTIVES 



life-Skills-- 



including career, 
socUl , and avoca- 
tlonal ; decision 
making; academic 
performance. 



Career planning; 
attitude improve- 
ment; academic 
performance; career 
maturity. 



INTERVENTIONS 



fjnp lover- based career 



education. 



Alternative career 
education program. 



Career decision , 
making; employment 
seeking; academic 
achievement; motiva 
tlon toward school. 



Academic achieve- 
ment and locus of 
control . 



Exoertence-based career 
education. 



Group counselinq 
and group skills 
instruction. 
Group counseling, 
study skills 
instruction, and 
faculty counseling 
or consultation. 
Group counseling, 
study skills 
Instruction, and 
individual Internal/ 
external locus of 
control counseling 



SETTINGS 



POPULATIONS 



Hig h scho ol anc* 



community. 



High school stu- 



dents. 



Eleven county high 
schools . 



High school. 



Davfs and Elklns 
College, West 
Virginia 



Junior and senior 
high school 
students. 



Twel f th-grade 
students; 

n - 40 



Students partici- 
pating in the 
Williams James 
House counseling 
program; 

n s 63 



OUTCOMES 



AUTHOR - DATE 



The study showed a great deal 
^f^^cTsVbm^a^notncoinp^red 
to other guidance programs. 



Sanders, J.H. , and 

Ber tTam"pC;tvr~~ 
1973. 



The program successfully served 
as an alternative career educa- 
tion program. It was demon- 
strated to be an Integrated, 
transportable product since it 
was successfully' implemented 
1n a local high school. It was 
demonstrated' to be an enjoyable 
experience since 1t was 
positively received by students, 
'employers, parents, and former 
students. 



Shively, J.E. 
1975. 



The project received substantia 
support from the community. 
Students made significant gains 
in academic subjects as well 
as 1n career decision-making and 
employment-seeking sfcllls* 
Students' motivation level 
toward school was Increased; 
the projec't was well managed, 
implemented, and publicized. 



Upon completion of the program 
the groups were compared on 
'first-term grade-point averages 
and -the Rotter Internal/ 
External Locus of Control Scale 
The, t-test was used to analyze 
the test score means of the 
three groups, two at a timet 
to test the null hypotheses tha 
were generated by the study: 

a) There will be no significant 
difference between the flrst- 

>term grade-point average 
means of Groups 1 and 2, 
2 and*3, and 1 and 3. 

b) There will be no statis- 
tically significant 
difference 1n post-Internal 1 
scores among Groups 1, 2, 3, 
(continued on next page) 



Stead, F. L.. 
and Hartnett, 
R.A., 1978. 



Hhyte, C.B., 1978 
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APPENOIX A (Continued) 




• 






THEME 


CUENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 




AUTHOR - DATE 






• learning-Study 
Skills and 
Attitudes towards 


Career exploration 
skills and know- 
ledge; communica- 


Career exploration. 


Three pi lot schools 
- in Jefferson County, 
Colorado. 


Gifted and talented 
high school 
students. 


The project was evaluated as 
being successful in producing 
both affective and cognitive 
-galns-in-the-partic-ipants-in- — - 


Crusey, C, 
19/9. 






School (continued )* 


-Hon~skrll s ; study - 
skills; higher 
level thinking 
skills; problem- 
solving skills. 


- 






terms of real life career 
exploration. 










Prepare for career 
opportuni tie' ; 
growth in ErglisH 
and mathenotjC, ; 
increased accuracy 
and breadth of 
perceptions of 
environment; en- 
hanced motivation 
to learn; Increased 
abilities to plan, 
solve problems, 
make decisions, and 
take action. 


Experience-based career 
education. 


High schools and 
communl ty. 

• 


High school students 
(300 in treatment). 


Significant student gains were 
reported for career {Jevelopment, 
basic skills, and attitudes 
•toward school. 


Experience-Based 
rareor Education 
Project* 1982. 


• 






See Kenyon, C.B.,, 
'1974, School 
Rentention. 


















See Shively, J.E., 
1975, Academic 
Performance. 


















Time management 
and short-range and 
, long-range planning, 


Experience-based career 
education 


Secondary schools. 


j 

Students In grades 
9-12. 


Student growth was shown In the 
following areas: basic skills, 
Self-awareness, career awareness, 
career development skills, life 
skills, and motivation to learn. 


McClure, L. , 
1975. 




1 




Academic skills , 
planfulness ; 
positive attitudes 
toward community 
and school ; In- 
crease In knowledge 
.and use of 
resources In non- 
traditional 
occupations. 


Experience-based career 
education. 


Secondary schools In 
a community college 
district. 


10th and Uth 
grade students. 


Results indicate maintenance of 
Some academic skills, Increase 
In attitudes of planfulness, 
positive attitudes toward 
community and school (for boys), 
ant/ an increase In knowledge 
and use of resources In non- 
traditional occupations (for 
girls). 


Neely, M.A., 
1979. 


/ 

\ 
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THEME 



CLIENT OBJECTIVES 



• learning-Study 
Skills and 
Attitudes towards 
ScboQl (continued) 



Preparation for 
career opportu- 
nities; growth in 
communication 
kills apd math; 
increased accuracy 
and breadth of 
.tudents 1 per- 
ceptions of envi- 
ronment; enhanced 
motivation to 
learn; increased 
abilities to plan, 
solve probloms, 
make decisions, and 
take action. 



Experience-based career 
education. 



Career knowledge 
and planning; 
career maturity; 
attitudes toward 
education; 
attitudes toward 
sex role stereo--* 
typing; attitudes 
toward self. 



Improve attitudes 
toward learning. 



Basic skills; atti 
tudes toward school 
relationships with 
adults; career 
development. 



INTERVENTIONS 



SETTINGS 



Experience-based career 
education. 



High school. 



POPULATIONS 



Students in grades 
9-12. 



OUTCOMES ' 



Results supported program 
effectiveness In .all areas. 
It also appears to reduce school 
dropout rates. 



Conecuh County, 
Alabama schools. 



Alternative high school 
program. 



Experfence-baset' career 
education. 



EBCE and non-EBCE 
students. 



AUTHOR- DATE 



Quinn, H. 
1973. 



Analysis of studejt outcome data SMvel^O.E. 



indicated that w EBCE students did 
as well as comparison students 
and in some cases higher on tests 
oi basic skills. EBCE students 
showed positive increases in 
test results concerning career 
knowledge and planning, career 
maturity, attitudes toward 
iducation, sex role stereotyping 
.ocus of control, and attitudes 
towa rd self. 

Evaluation results showed that 
in all areas measured, the 
treatment group compared 
favorably with other high 
school students. Greatest 
gains were found in reading 
skills and in attitude- toward 
school . 



High schools (three 
sites). 



EBCE an.d non-EBCE 
students.' 



Both exp.erience-based career 
education (EBCE) and control 
students progressed normally 
la basic skills and showedan 
increased level of career 
development activities, improved 

?.oolVttitudes..anc "proved 
relationships with adults. EBCE 
students showed gains in areas 
measuring activities rather than 
Tn knowledge, and more Po$UWe 

perceptions of growth than^ia 

the control group 



and Davis, 
C.S., 1979b. 



Spotts, R.» and 
Evenson, J.. 1377 
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THEHE 




Learning-Study 
Skills and 
Attitudes towards 
School (continued! 



See Stoker, J., 197ft 
chool Retention. 



• Basic Skills 



CLIENT OBJECTIVES 



INTERVENTIONS 



See Stead, F.L., 
and Harnett, R.A. 
1978, Academic 
Performance. 



Positive attitudes 
toward task comple- 
tion: pride In ac 
compllshment; 
awareness of varl 
ety of workers, 
dignity of work, 
self-worth. 



Career education. 



Work habits and 
values ; decision 
making skills; jcb 
hunting skills , 
job-getting skills 
job-entry skills; 
oral communication 
writing" skills, 
basic quantitative 
skills. 



See Carey, H. A., 
and Weber, L. J., 
1979, School Atten 
dance. 



See Crawford, G., 
and Mlskell. C., 
1979 » Learning- 
Study SklJIs. 



See Crusey, C, 
1979, Learning- 
Study Skills. 



Career Education Plus 
(CE +). > , 



SETTINGS 



POPULATIONS 



OUTCOMES 



High school^. 



Students in grades 
9M2. 



Program efforJtP provided know 
/edge consistently higher gains 
ior program students than' for 
other students. 



Minot High School , 
North Dakota, 



/ 



9th and 10th .grade 
students. 



AUTHOR - OATE 



Topougis, N. 
1978. 



Specific behayloral objectives, 
either achieved or partially 
achieved i follow: improvement 
In oral communication, Improved 
writing skills, Improved quantl 
tatlve skills. Satisfactory 
completion of projects- and com- 
petencies and development-of 
career knowledge 'and career ex- 
ploratlor^was accomplished. t 
.Objectives not achieved follow: 
Improvement In reading skills, 
development of self-knowledge, 
more positive attitudes toward 
work, and higher level of career 
awareness. 



if • 



Careet Education : 
Planning, Ltarnr 
Ing, Understand - 
ing, and Sue - 
ceeding (CF+) , 
1977. 



APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEt'E . . 



• easic Skills 
(continued) 



CLIENT OBJECTIVE 



Career development 
{planning, decision 
making and problem 
solving), experi- 
mental learning 
opportunities ; aca- 
demic growth in 
mathematics and 
communication 
skills. 



Career maturity 
career knowledge, 
learning attitudes, 
self concepts; 
basic skills. 



See v 

Experience-Based 
Career Education 
Project... . 13 
Learning-Study 
Skills. 



»5ee Holmes, D. K. , 
1979, bclibol Par- 
ticipation. 



INTERVENTIONS 



Experience-based 
education. 



Career exploration 
activities, career 
counseling, academic 
instruction. 



Career knowledge; 
attitudes toward 
learning environ-^ 
ment;* basic skills 



Career exploration, 
career guidance, basic 
skills. • 



SETTINGS 



Th»-ee high schools , 
in Puerto Rico. 



Seven communities in 
Rhode Island. 



Secondary school . 



POPULATIONS 



80 experimental , 80 
control group high 
school students; 

n * 160. 



Project c met all purported objec- 
tives; staff were trained to 
carry out program; EBCE can be 
utilized 1n urban and rural set- 
tings in Puerto R1co; project 
students heavily endorsed 
project over regular school 
program; parents praised 
project; analysis of test data 
in academic areas for experimen- 
tal and control groups indicated 
that the EBCE students showed a 
greater gain c over the control 
group in almost all areas. 



High school juniors 
and seniors. 



259 experimental 
students; 109 com- 
parison students; 

n « 368. 



OUTCOMES 



Test results indicated that EBCE 
students tended to show gains 
($ome significant, some not) in 
all test areas and that academic 
achievement was not hindered by 
EBCE participation. Stdfi\ 
students, 'and employers rated 
career exploration as the 
strongest component. The 
counseling component was helpful 
In sharing ideas and experiences. 



Data analysis supported program 
effectiveness in tlie career 
knowledge component of- career 
skills over a two-year period. 
Both first- and second-year ex- 
perimental students showed sig- 
nificant improvement 1n attitude 
toward learning environments. 
The experimental students'njost- 
test levels were found to be 
significantly higher than- the- 
control students' scorbs. The 
experimental program was not 
demonstrated to offer advantages 
in the provision of basic skills 
instruction. 



AUTHOR " DATE 



Experience-B ased 
Career Education 



Project , 1982. 



Experience-Based 
Career Educa- 
tion, 1978. 



Kershner, K. M. , 
and e f air, H. W, 
1975. 
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THEME 


CUENT'OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR - OATE 


• Basic Skills 
(continued) 

* 


Prevocational 
skills; guided job; 
exploration; read- 
ing comprehension> , 
mathematfcal skills 
observation of and 
experience in non- 
tradit-ional work 
setting. 

o 

<^ 


Experience-based* career 
education (individual- 
ized curriculum). 

0 


Six secondary and 
two postsecondary 
schools . 

V 


Secondary seniors, 
high school drop- 
outs, high school 
graduates* oost- 
secondary students, 
'individuals not 
enrolled in school 
(educationally 
> disadvantaged-- 
more than.600 par- 
ticipants directly 
involved. 

i 

■A 


The experience-based' career 
education students' mean score 
increased on two of the five 
Career Maturity Inventory (CHI) 
subtests and declined on Parts 
I-II. The nonparticipants* 
mean score declined on all of 
the 041 subtests. With regard 
to reading comprehension, the 
EBCE group had clearly higher 
' posUest scores at the points 
of comparison. Although the 
differences were not statisti- 
cally significant with regard 
to *;he CTBS mathematics compu- 
tation scores, the EBCE group ' 
mean increased from pretest to 
posttest by about one point. 
Thf* comparison group, however, 
declined in mean score by about 
one and one-half points. (The 
researchers speculated that 
Utk of motivation to perform 
wall probably affected results. 
With regard to CTBS mathematics 
applications scores, the EBCE 
group mean increased about one 
point while 'that of the compar- 
ison group decreased about six- 
tenths of a point. (The de- 
cTr.e in scores of the compari- 
son group may have exaggerated 
any existing differences 
between ttie groups.) , 


Hattison, W. Ik. 
. "1979. 

*• 

Muse, 1 . 0., and 




Career skills 
(awareness and 
knowledge); life 
skills; basic aca- 
demic skills. 


Experience -based career 
educati oh. 

> 

§ 


Four Utah high 
schools. 

c 


EBCE students (115 
girls, 113 boys) 
-and control group 
students- (randomly ^ 
selected student?, 
from Enalish 
classes); 

n « 228. 


The Experience-Based Career 
Education (EBCE) project was 
well organized and managed, at 
all levels. High commitment 
and enthusiasm were shown by 
school personnel, administra- 
tors, parents, community employ 
ers • and students. Grade pat- 
terns of EBCE students were 
basically uniform with those of 

.. n f r «i ctuHpnts. Tests of 
control siuucum ■ ■* ** ■* ... 

academic skill, development did 
not show significant gains in 
EBCE students as compared to 
■control students. Overall, 
EBCE students did show in- 
creased career awareness and 
career knowledge. 


Coombs , C.G. • 
1978. 

t 
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- THEME 


CLJENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 1 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES - • . 


AUTHOR - DATE 


• Basic Skills 
(continued) 

m 


Career skills; life 
skills* basic aca- 
demic skills. 

• 


Experience-based career 
education. 

t- 

• 

* 

> 


High schools in 
Weber and-Morqan 
County school dis- 
tricts, Utah. 

• 

* 

* 

* 


10th qrade students* 
fn Weber County*; 9th 
ind 10th grade stu- 
dents in Morgan 
County school dis- 
trict. 

* 


Students did make changes in 
their career knowledge and 
attitudes toward learning envi- 
ronments; and although they did 
not show any increased mastery 
in all career skills, life 
skills, and basic skills, 
neither did they show any de- 
crease. Results, of question- 
naires administered to students, 
parents, site coordinators , and 
teachers were generally favor- 
able. Evaluation of grade pat- 
terns for EBCE students in 
English, science, and math 
showed that, cn a group basis 
grades remained about the same 
for the year. -It was signifi- 
cant that the EBCE program had 
no detrimental- effect on student 
grades even though students 
spent a considerable amount of. 
time off campus at employer 
ISURS*' ■ 


Muse, I. 0. , and 
Coombs , G. , 
1977. « 

♦ 




See Keely, M. A., 
1979, Learning- 
Study Skills. 












* ■ 


Life skills , basic 
skills; career 
development. 


Experience-based career 
education. 


High school . 


11th and 12th grade 
students; 
n » -63 

* 


Experience-Based career educa- 
tion/ students generally per- 
formed better on the criterion, 
referenced tests than did the . 
control students. Both students 
and parents viewed the prograw 
positively. 


Parkway Experi- 
ence-based 
' Career Educa- 
tion, 1977. ' 




See Peterson, R. , 
,1975 , Academic 
Performance. 








q * s \ 
"\ 

/ 






See Quinn, H., 
1973 , Learn mg* 
Study Skills. 












JL , 


See Spotts, R. . and 
Evenson, J., 1977, 
Learning-Study 
Skills. 
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THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES x 


AUTHOR - DATE 


• Basjc Skills 
(continued) 

* 


Life skills and 
career development; 
basic skills. 

t 


Experience-based career 
education. 

c 


Four scnooi aistrii.i.. 
in Wyoming: Chey- 
enne, Laramie', Lan- 
der, Glenrock. 


EBCE and non-EBCE S 
students.' a 
e 

. a 

a 
J 
i 
P 
1 


tudents had positive feelings 
bout the project, with strong 
mphasis on student journals and < 
nd Job explorations. The over- 
11 conclusion was that the_pr9z_^ 
ect was implemented and managed 
n 'an excel lent* fashion and that 
rogress in all areas was satis- 
"actory^ 


Wyoming State 
Department of 
Education, 1977.' 

i 

Cochran, J. R. » and 


• Educational 
Planning 


Develop a positive 
self-image as a 
potential worker; 
develop appropriate . 
career interest 
patterns based or. 
sel f-awareness and 
vocational aware- 
ness; develop educa- 
tional and vocation- 
al planning abili- 
ties. 


* 

Career exploration 
programs. 


An area vocational 
school , a general 
high school , a con- * 
trol school wfth no 
vocational programs. 

** 


9th and 10th grade 
students. 

i 

* * 

I? 


Students from the area vocation- 
al school were better informed 
about career choice and demon- •» 
stated more positive attitudes 
toward their abilities and 
chances for vocational advance- 
ment as compared to students 
from the control school and the 
general high school . Changes 
in vocational interests were nore 
closely related to grade level 
than to s'chool programs. 
Parents of the vocational stu- 
dents were the most favorably 
impressed with the school's 
career exploration program. 


Heis, 0. M. , 
1972. 

Comer, J. , 1974. 


V 


Self-evaluation, 
explore broad occu- 
pational goals; 
awareness of eco- 

nAmi/» c r»p ^ c\\ rrrt I PA 1 . 

nornic, iui. i u i i 1 » 
and social values of 
work; consideration 
of educational and 
training altera- 
tives ^development? 
of decision-making 
skills related to 
other goals. 


Career education, 
including hands-on 
activities, role play- 
ing, field trips, 
resource persons in 
classrooms, subject 
matter tie-ins; intro- 
duction to occupations 
in the community. 


Cobb County Public - 
Schools, Marietta, 
Georgia. 


K-12 ,(o,v,er 500 stu- 
dents 'during a 
three year period). 


Goals and obje-ctives .stated at 
program onset were achieved to 
a significant degree. x 

( 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 



• Educational 
pfannlng 
(continued) 



CLI£NT OBJECTIVES 



Awareness of aca- 
demic majors; voca- 
tional opportuni- 
ties and require- 
ments; occupational 
Information— train- 
ing requirements, 
wages, advantages, 
disadvantages; In- 
terpretation and 
evaluation of apti- 
tude and Interests 
tests; discussion 
of effects of per- 
sonal-social fac- 
tors on vocational 
choice; making edu- 
cattonarand voca- 
tional choices; 
goal setting. v 



INTERVENTIONS 



Vocational counseling; 
Individual, group, and 
programmed selMnstruC; 
tion. 



SETTINGS 



Counseling and 
testing center at 
Southern Illinois 
I'nIveKsity. 



POPULATIONS 



219 'freshmen and 
sophonores seeking 
vocational counsel- 
ing; 128 males and 
91 females. 



OUTCOMES 



AUTHOR - DATE 



On all criteria, the ,three 
treatment groups' scores were 
significantly higher than the 
control group's 1n amount of • 
assistance received. Clients 
In the programmed instruction 
treatment group received signif- 
icantly more assistance than the 
clients 1n individual r.nd. group 
treatments in 'three areas: (1) 
being informed of vocational - 
opportunities and requirements; 

(2) learning how to make educa- 
tional decis1ons; x and (3) set- 
ting up educational and voca- * 
tional goals consistent with . 
abilities, Interests, and per- 
sonality characteristics. In 
the other* four areas— (1) be- 
coming aware of the various 
academic-majors; (2) interpret- 
ing aptitude and interest tests 

(3) discussing how personal- 
social factors have an- effect on 

^vocational choice; and (4) dis- 
cussing one's philosophy of life 
and values and their Implica- 
tions for vocational choice— no 
significant differences existed 
In the amount of assistance re- 
ceived among the, three^groups. 
The results suggest that the 
vocational-educational counsel- 
ing by all treatments was 
reasonably effective in most of 
the areas investigated In this 
study. More important, however, 
Js the finding that the pro- 
gramed self-instruction 
approach proved superior to 
either the individual or group 
treatment on the three areas 
v c1ted above, and was equal to 
the two 'Other* treatments on the 
remaining four areas studied. 



Graff, R. W.; 
Danish, S.; and 
Austin, B,, 1972. 
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JPPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 



PERSONAL AND INTER- 
PERSONAL WORK 
SKILLS 

• Self-Awareness 



CLIENT OBJECTIVE^.. 



Exploration of 
career goals with 
<in awarenoss of in- 
fluence of sexism 
and stereotyping 
attitudes on occu- 
pation^ choices. 



Curriculum model to 
*red?jce sex bias and sex 
role stereotyping in 
career exploration. 



Career education 
infusion and carter 
maturation regard- 
ing sel f-appraisa.1 
occupational infor- 
mation, goal selec- 
tion, planning, 
problem solving. 



INTERVENTIONS 



Vocational explor- 
ation;. se*Vf- 
concept. 



A planned cluster of 
diverse career-focused 
activities channelled 
through the. Career Edu- 
cation Resource Center 
(CERCP), which houses 
md centraHcres^career 
services . Components 
are: career in forma-, 
tion, staff -ttaining, 
community involvement, 
instructional programs, 
assessment activities, 
and curricular prepar- 
ation. 



Cooperative education 
program. 



SETTINGS 



Montgomery Communi- 
ty College, Rock- 
vill*e, Maryland. 



POPULATIONS 



Male and female 
freshmen; 92 
females, 115 males 
enrol led in <an 
orientation cOursfc; 

n = 207. 



Large urban school 
system, Washington ^ 
O.C. 



Fioretta H. LaGuar- 
dia Community Col- 
lege cooperative 
education program. 



10th grade students, 
aged 15-19 years, 
predominantly black 
who scored in excess 
of 20 percentile 
points below the 
national norm in 
basic skills 
achievement. 



85 community col 
lege students in a 
work setting (in- 
ternship). 99 
community college 
stu'dents in a 
classroom setting 
n * 184. 



OUTCOMES 



No significant differences were 
found between the experimental 
and comparison groups on- any pf 
the criteria. No differences 
were found between groups in - 
their 8fcm Sex Role Inventory 
scores, career saliency scores, 
the percentage of nontradi tional 
occupational briefs selected or 
the evaluation briefs selected, 
or 'the evaluation. of the occupa- 
tional briefs selected. Sex 
differences were found on the 
Occupational Daydreams measure 
and on two questions" of~the eval- 
uation form. Significant differ* 
ences were found between males 
and females. 



Results indicated that treatment 
students we/e- comparable to com- 
parison students in every mea- 
sured dimension. In one wayT 
however, males differed from 
females: achievement of compari- 
son ma'les was lower tfian achieve* 
ment for comparison females. The 
resulls^support a vervjrstrong 
inference that the Career Educa- 
tion Resource Center Program t 
positively influenced the career 
related competencies of partici- 
pants*. Treatment males exceeded 
the comparison males on total 
Crites* Maturity Inventory (CMJ) 
competency scores by 'over 13 
points. Treatment females 
exceeded comparison females by 
over 6 points. 



The** internship m£y have had a 
greater impd«t Chan the class- 
room experience on 'perceptions 
of.sel'f, while tfie classroom 
experience may have had greater 
impact yian the internship v 
experience ofi perceptions of 
preferred occupation. 



'AUTHOR - DATE 



Bliml ine, C. A., 
1976. 



Career Educatio n 
Resourc e Center 
ProgranTCERCP) , 
1979. 



Ducat, D. E. , 
1980. 
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- APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 

~~ t 


AUTHOR - DATE 


• Self-Awareness 
(continued) 


Vocational explor- 
ation; self- •% 
concept. 


Cooperative education 
program. 


Fioretta H. laGuar- 
dia Community Col- 
lege cooperative 
education program. 


85 community col- . 
lege students in a 
work setting (in- 
ternship) «- 99 
community college 
students in a 
classroom setting; 
n ■ 184. 


Th* int^rn^hio nuv have had a 
grefater impact than the class- 
room experience on perceptions 
of self, while the classroom 
experience may have had greater 
impact than the internship „ 
experience on perceptions of 
preferred occupation. 


Ducat„ D. t. , 
1980. 




See llamdani , A. , 
|y/7t ocnooi 
Attendee 


\ 

\ 

\ 








* 


~ < 


Improve skills and 
knowledge neces- 
sary for them to 
choose , 

advance, in, and 
u find, satisfaction 
in adults roles.* 


Experience-based career 
education. 


High school Sy 


High school stu- 
dents 


Effectiveness was demonstrated 
Jn growth in basic skills, 
"career awareness, and interper- 
sonal skills; student motivation 
was enhanced; community support 
was mobilized; graduates were " 
prepared for college or work. 


Chatham, K., 
1975. 


< 

* 


See Cochran, J. R., 
and Weis, D. H., 
1972, Educational 
Planning. 








e 


Colson, S., et al. 


> 


— 

Career develop- 
ment; self- 
knowledge* Isolate 
a career field; 
examine a course 
of study as a . 
possible chosen 
career area. 

* 


Laboratory-exploration, 
observation of mentors, 
working (internship) 
experience. 


A & H Consolidated 
High School , College 
Station, Texas. 


Gifted and talented 
students; 
n = 20. 


Performances in the Career 
Education Measurement Services 
improved from the pre-Guidance 
Laboratory, to the post-intern- 
ship administrations. A sig- 
nificant trials effect was 
found for certain sections of 
the Career Maturity Inventory: 
Attitude Scale and Planning 
and Problem-Solving sections 
of the Competency test. The* 
researchers noted a significant 
decrease in scores for the 
Problem-Solving section of 
the Competency scale. 


1979. 



APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR- BAT I 


• Scl f-Awarcncss 
(continued) 


ice Lurncr , v « $ 

1974. Educa- 
tional Planning. 














Knowledge and 
skills in self- 
awareness and 
self-esteem, the 

and decision 
making. 


Infusion at all grade 
' levels ; exposure to 
work experiences at the 
high school level . , 


Elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Students in grades 
4-12. 


The sample of program students 
performed better in all cate- 
gories jof the locally developed 
Careers Test than did nonpro- 
gram students. 


Hanson, B. , 
1978. 


*> 


Career- explora- 
tion; self-aware- 
ness; skills to 
negotiate adult 
life successfully; 
career experi- 
ences. 


Experience-based 
career education* 


High school . 


Students in grades 
9-12 wanting 
career knowledge 
and exploration. 


Results favored EBCE students in 
cognitive and affective areas. 
Parents and employers commented 
favorably. EBCE graduates sup- 
ported the program and testified 
to Us positive impact. 


Henderson, H., 
1975. 

« 




Job requirements ; 
sel f-knowledge ; 
stereotypes. 


Corrmuni ty-based career 
education. 


Highline School 
District — three of 
fi.vc'iiigh schools. 


80 Experimental 
and 100 control 
group high school 
students; 

n » 180. 


The community-based career edu- . 
cation program had a definite 
impact on the students' abili- 
ties to analyze conditions and 
requirements of occupations, but 
little or no impact on the stu- 
dents' increased understanding 
of«positive and negative rewards 
associated with various types of 
work.. The treatment o'f students 
demonstrated increased interest 
in and understanding of their 
own abilities. The conmuni ty- 
based career education proqram 
had little on no impact on the 
actual selection of jobs stereo- 
typed for the opposite sex. 


Midline's Voca- | 
tjona ^ Explor- 
atory and 
Preparatory 
Program, 1978. 

1 




See Kenyon, C.d., 
1974, School 
Retention. 






* 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 















CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SfTTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR - DATE 




THEME 

• Self-Awareness 
(continued) 


Perceptual ization: 
seVf- and environ- 
mental orienta- 
tions; conceptual- 
ization: direction- 
al choice and 
adaptive behavior; 
general fzation: 
accommodation, 
satisfaction, 
mastery. 


An intermediate career 
education course. 


Four high schoojs. 


734 pre-tested 
students; 61J 
post-tested stu- 
dents . 


Statistically significant 
knowledge improvement was found. 


Leton, 0. A., 
1975. 


11 


- 


Increase sel f- 
recognition of 
work potential and 
Job satisfiers. 


Vocational Exploration 
Group (developed by 
C. 0. Daane), career 
education program. 

- 


4 or 5 school ac- 
creditation cate- 
gories in Kansas; 
the largest school 
systems are not 
r»nrpsented . 


89 nonhandi capped 
students (39 males] 
50 females); 54 J 
physically impaired 
stodents (13»males, 
41 females); EHR 
(IQ<85) were not 
included; 

n • 143 


The data showed pre-, post- and 
delayed-test changes in favor of 
a self-report of more options. 
Significant increases were also 
found in aspirations that tended 
to reveal both self-confidence 
(leadership and supervision) and 
inH»npndence (roonev). The 'data 
also showed significant changes 
in the« self- recognition of work 
potential. The pre- and 
delayed tests 'brought increases 
in ''the number of work areas con- 
sidered personally relevant. , 


Neely, H. A., and 
Rosier, H. W. , ~ 
1977.. 




Career planning 
and decision 
making through 
assisting students 
to look at them- 
selves and various 
career Options. 


Experience-based 
career education. 


High schools. 


Students in 11th 
and 12t»i grades. 


1 Results favored Experience-based 
students over control students 
in both cognitive and affective 
areas. 


Nelson, R.» 
1979. 


1) 


Increased sel f- 
appraisal , occu- 
pational informa- 
tion, goal selec- 
tion, planning, 
and problem 
sol ving. 


Coordinated activities 
in Career Education 
Resource Center, class- 
.room, and community. 


High school . 


Low-achieving 
urban 10th graders 


Significant gains for partici- 
pants .were reported in sel f- 
' appraisal, occupational infor- 
mation, goal selection, plann1n< 
and. problem solving. Treatment 
males exceeded control males by 
13.8 points. Treatment females 
exceeded control females by 6.4 
points. Scores for both males 
and females are siqni ficant at 
pr bevond .002. 


Page, E.,. 1980. 

1 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 



• Self-Awareness 
(continued) 



• Interpersonal 
and Life Skills 



CLIENT OBJECTIVES 



Self-knowledge- 
intelligence and 
interests. 



INTERVENTIONS 



Computer-based voca- 
tional exploration. 



See Quinn, M., 
1973, Learning- 
Study Skills. 



See Snivel*, J. 
and Davis, C. S. 
197'Jl, in 
Learning-Study 
Skills. 



See Spotts. R.»and 
Evenson, J., 1977 
Learning-Study 
Skills. 



SETTINGS 



High school . 



POPULATIONS 



11th grade males'; 
n - 128,. 



N 



OUTCOMES 



Measures of self-knowledge 
showed increased accuracy about 
intelltgence, but not about 
interests, after treatments 
that included the feedback. 
Increases were largely due to 
changes Jn subjects who origi- 
nally underestimated their 
intelligence. A delayed post- 
test indicated that the in- 
creases did not persist. 



AUTHOR - OATt 



Pilato, G. T., and 
Myers, R. A., 
1973. - 



See Chatham, K. , 
1975, Self-, 
Awareness. 



See tlagans. R., 
197*), Academic 
Performance. 
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APPENDIX A (CONTINUED) 



THEKE 



• Interpersonal 
and Life Skills 



CLIENT OBJECTIVES 



See Muse, I.D., 
and Coombs , 6. , 
1977* Basic Skills 




• Work Values 



See Career Educa - 
tion: Planning. 



Learning, Under - 



standing, and 



Succeeding (XE+) , 
1977, Casic Skills. 



See Comer, J. , 
1974, Educa- 
tional Planning. 



Career development 



See Handler, L. , 
et al., 1978, 
School Attendance 



Job skills (occupa 
tlonal survival 
skills); positive 
attitudes toward 
employment. 



NTFRYENTIONS 



SETTINGS 



Career Development 
Seminar, 



Occupational Survival 
Skills Modules (class- 
room). 



College. 



High school . 



POPULATIONS 



24 experimental 
and 22 control 
group Undergraduate 
college students; 
n = 46. 



OUTCOMES 



Seminar participants evidenced 
significant Improvement over 
control students on four of the 
six scales of Crltes' Career 
Maturity Inventory. The** semi 
nar participants viewed work as 
a more Important- aspect of life 
became more personally Involved 
Irt the career choice process, 
and grew more Independent In 
decision making as compared to 
control students. 



High school -stu- 
dents. 



The variables of amount of work 
experience, work -plans, and edu 
cationaVplans were found to 
bear significant relationships 
to attainment of occupational 
survival skills. , Significant 
relationships were found between 
students' attitudes toward em- ■ 
ployfrent and tfie variables of 
grade level, sex, work plans, 
and educational plans. 



AUTHOR/- DATE 



Leach, J. A., 
1978. 
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APPENDIX A (CONTINUED) 



THEME ' 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


'POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


.AUTHOR - DATE 


• Work Values 
(continued) 

• 


See Topougis, N., 
1978, Learning- 
Study Skills. ' 

-J 










- 


PREPARATION FOR 
CAREERS 


See Career Educa- - 
tlon: Planning, 
Learning-, Under- 
standing. Succeed- 
ing (CE+h 1977,* 
Basic Skills. 








\ 






See Hamdanf, A., 
1977, School 
Attendance,. 














See- Leach, J. A. , 
1978, Work Values. 














See Kattison, MM. , 
1979, Basic 
Skills. 














See Public Service 
Administration 
Internship Program 
In Career Educa- 
tion, 1978, 
Academic Perfor- 
mance. 


• 




* 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 
^ 1 



THEME 



PREPARATION FOR 
CAREERS (continued) 



CLIENT OBJECTIVES 



maklfrskllls; 
educational and 
training decisions; 
job-seeking skills: 
job-keeping skills. 



Job-seeking Inter- 
view skills. 



INTERVENTIONS 



Guidance Information 
System--occupational , 
armed services occupa- 
tional', two-vear 
college^&nrf-year 
colleger financial 
aid, graduate school, 
(computer-based) . 



Modet exposure; role 
playing; model exposure 
plus role playing; 
model exposure and 
role playing with 
video feedback. 



SETTINGS 



Public secondary 
schools and various 
community agencies 
1n Maine. 



POPULATIONS 

High school students 
and agency partici- 
pants.' 



Prison— Prerelease 
and Aftercare Cen- 
ter, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 



Male subjects In 3 
prerelease train- 
ing cycles; age 
range 18-47 years 
mean age of 26 
years; 

n - 56. 



OUTCOMES 



Conclusions were drawn as 
follows: 

a) Users understood the pur- 
pose of Guidance Informa- 
tion System {GIS) and had 
no trouble Jn using the GIS 
guide and summary sheet. 

b) The system was Interesting 
and motivational to users. 

c) GIS was most e/fectlv&'ln 
providing occupation and. 
career Irtfcrm&Uon. 

d) GIS had an iwpact on educa- 
tional decision making, 
more so for public school 
than agency users. 

e) GIS was not designed to 
develop job-seeking skills 
or job-keeping skills, but 
was perceived by some as 
aiding them. 

f) GIS was not designed to 
develop self-understanding 
and awareness, but utilized 
.dimension: of the self 1n 
guiding the search, process . 

g) ' GIS stimulated a degree af 

change In guidance programs 
and. In the role-of the - 
counselor. 



AUTHOR - .DATE 
/ 



Ryan,' JE^W. , et al. 
et al., 1980 



-A- 



8oth the model -e'.prsure plus 
role playing and the 
model exposure ano role playing 
with video feedback (video) 
treatments were significantly 
greater than *he control proce- 
dure on all dependent- variables. 
The role playing (RP) treatment 
was more effective ttun the 
control procfedu>c on two cri- 
teria; the model exposure group 
and the M>del exposure plus 
role playing group differed , 
significantly on one criterion. 
On follow-up ratings, the model- 
exposure and role playing group 
differed significantly from the 
control group on one variable, 
while the video group differed 
significantly on, three areas 
of behavior and on probability 
of hire. . 



Speas, C. H, 
1979. 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



PREPARATION FOR 
CAREERS (continued} 



Career Implemen- 
tation-Skills 
and/or Cmploya- 
bility Skills 
(continued) 



CLIENT OBJECTIVES 



See Stead, F. L., 
ai)d~Hartnet£rR~AT; 
1978, Academic 
Performance . 



See Career 
Education: 



Plan- 



ning,. Learning, 
Understand ing^ 
Succeeding (CU) 
1977, Basic Skills. 



See Chatham, 
1975, Self- 
Awareness. 



fmployability and 
work adjustment; 
increased knowledge 
of world of work;* 
decision Mking. 



See Quinn, M. , 
1973, Learning. 
Study Skills. 



INTERVENTIONS 



Program to supplement 
the 9th and 10th grade 
components of the Ohio 
Development Program. 



Vocational devel- 
opment and im- 
proved school 
adjustment. 



Work Experience and 
Career Exploration 
Program (HECEPj. 



SETTINGS 



Secondary schools 
in six Ohio dis- 
tricts:, Akron, 
Boardman Local , w 
Dayton City, Kirt- 
land Local, Lorain 
City, Minford Local 



Waukegan Public 
School District, 
Waukegan, Illinois 
(three junior high 
schools aftd two 
high schools). 



POPULATIONS 



9Ui and 10th ,grade 
students . 



Junior high and 
high school stu- 
dents identified 
as potential drop- 
outs. 



OUTCOHCS 



Students in the intensified 
program displayed more career- 
related learning in developmen- 
tal areas; especially cognitive 
learning. 



I 



The career education program 
was significantly related 
(p<.05) to increase in the 
measured vocational maturity 
of potential dropouts. Evidence 
regarding the effectiveness of 
the career program in reducing 
proportions of students dropping 
out' of school was not conclusive 
There was an increase in the 
number of days of school atten 
dance (p< .01 ) for potential 
dropouts enrolled in 'this career 
education program. There was a 
decrease in the number of dis- 
ciplinary-referrals (p<.01) for 



AUTHOR - DATE 



McCauley, L. 0. 
and Rusling, 
0. E., 1979. 



79 



Schmidt, W. I. 

and Dykcman, 
* 8. F. , 1979. 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 




Career Implemen- 

t^irvn Skills 



and/or Employa- 
bility Skills 
(continued) 



See Speas » C. M. , 
1979, Vocational 
Skills or Work- 
related Skills. 



Vocational explora- 
tion; obtain. full 
time jobs after 
graduation; com- 
plete high school 



Vocational Exploration 
in the Private Sector 
program (counseling, 
support services, work 
experience, assistance 
in locating full-time 
Jobs). . m , 



High school fn 7 
cities. 



potential dropouts. enrolled in 
this career education program. 
The reVu 1 ts -a s ^to the relation 
ship between the caree r educa - 
tton program and tne improvement" 
of grade point average were not 
conclusive . ! 



Oropout-prone 
Neighborhood Youth * 
Corps young people 
n "716. 



Neighborhood Youth Corps student 
enrollees exhibited the follow- 
ing findings: 91.1 percent 
remained in school or graduated 
53.9 percent completed the full 
year program; 48.8 percent 
missed fewer days of school than 
the previous year. Improved 
grade-point average was experi 
enced by 62.0 percent^ of program 
completers as compared to pre- 
vious year." Of 179 seniors who 
completed the Vocational 
Exploration program, 71.5 per- 
cent continued their employment 
9.5 percent continued their 
education, 4.5 percent joined 
the military, 10.6 percent were 
not working after .graduation', 
and 2.8 percent were married. 



\ 



Sprengel, 0. P. , 
and Tomey, E. A. 
1974. 
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APPENOIX A (Continued) 



THEME 


• <l I ENT .OBJECT IVE5- 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


0UTC0HES 


AUTHOR - DATE 


• Career Itfolemen- 


See Stead, f. L., 


7 










-tat-ion SHHs - 
and/or Employ- 
ability Skills 
(continued) 


and Hartnett, R. A., 
19)8, Academic 
Performance. 












' CAREER PLANNING 
t SKILLS 


Career information- 
seeking behaviors. 


Group reinforcement 
counsel ing. 


University of / 
Missouri/Colombia. 


' Hale college 
freshmen and 
1 sophomores ; 
n = 94, 


Group reinforcement counseling 
and vocational consistency were 
significantly related to behav- 
ior change. A positive rela- 
tionship exist'between' the use 
oT group reinforcement counsel- 
ing and an increase in career 

. information-seeking responses. , 
A relationship was found to" 
exist between Holland's Voca- 

k tional consistency-inconsis- 
tency Vocational Preference 
Inventory paradigm and informa- 
tion-seekinq-reSponse; namely, 
consistent "subjects tended to 
increase their exploratory be- 
havior as a result oT counsel- 
ing more than vocationally 
inconsistent subjects. 


Aiken, J. , and 
Johnston, J. A. , 
1973. 

> 


*- 


Decision-mafcing 

ski 1 Is. 
• 

• 


Three di fferent coun- 
sel i ng procedures * 
group social models, 
structured interaction, 
and wait control group. 


Three high schools 
in Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 


Hale, 11th grade 
students enrolled 
in a course in 
vocational experf- 
ence for entering 
.world of work; 
n » 40. 


Nonsignificant di fference* were 
found among the grodps regarding 
the major .hypothesis of the 
study-that students assigned 
to the three experimental group 
counseling procedures wcrald % 
carry out more career decision- 
making behaviors as measured by 
the five questionnaires than 
would'students assigned to the 
control group. 


Bergland, B> W.; 
'Quatrano, L.A. ; 
and bundquist, 
G. W., 1975. 


V 

1 

2 


To analyzc~the 
effect of giving 
occupational infor- 
mation to decided 
and undecided 
students. 


Vocational information 
vers'us "no-information/ 


Texas Tech Univer- 
sity. 


College 'students 
enrolled in intro- 
ductory Psychology 
courses; 36 males 
and 57 females; 
60 freshmen, Zl 
sophomores ,,6 
Juniors, 6r seniors, 
n « 93. 

0 


No significant differences were 
found between "undecided" stu- 
dents and "decided" Students as 
a result of the vocational • 
information they were given. 


Cesar, J. P. ; 
et ai. , 1982. 

• 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 




CAREER PLANNING 
SKILLS (continued) 



ee Cochran, J. R. , 
and Wels, D. M. , 
1972, Educational 
Hanitin<h 



See Col son, S.; 
et.ah, 1979, 
Self-Awareness. 



See Comer, J. • 
1974, Educational 
Planning. 



ITS 



Career decision 
making. 



Career maturity. 



^Project BITE (Business, 
Industry, Training, 
Education) . 



Two Inner-city high 
schools in the 
Inglewood (Califor- 
nia) Unified School' 
District. 



29 BITE students, 
5(1 control group 
students. 

n - 79. 



Short-term counseling. 



See Graff, R. H.; 
Danish, S.j'and 
Austin, B., 1972, 
Educational Plan- 
ning. 



High school . 



Experimental group 
was 17 tenth-grade 
students. 



V 



The average Business j-jndustry, 
Training, Education (BITE) 
student raised his/her score 
on both the attitude and cop* 
oetency scales 6y twenty percct- 
?age points during the semester, 
the average control student 
increased his/her score by one- 
Tialf of ojpe percentage point t 
during the semester. 



Analysis of variance revealed 
a statistically significant 
interaction .with both the Self- 
Appraisal subscale scores and- 
total scale scores. -Career 
maturity as a developmental^ 
process could' be measured and 
facilitated through counseling. 



Flake, M. H. ; 
Roach, A. J., Jr 
and Stenning 
T., 1975. 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 





THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


CCTT I MfC 
Jt 1 I IftUJ 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


- AUTHOR - DATE 






- CAREER PLANNING 
SKILLS (continued) 


See Hagans, R . , «■ 
1975, Academic 


» 






\ \ 




- 


A 




Performance. 


















See Hamdani, A., 
1977, School 
Attendance . 














* 


- 


See Hanson, B., 
1978, Self-Aware- 
ness. 



















Realistic voca- 
tional choir*. 


— — . — i 
Individual and group 
counseling. * 


A rural midwestern 
consolidated high 


11th and 12th grade 
boys with unreal- 


"Overshooters" who had.participa- 
ted in group counseling and - 


Hanson, J. T., 
and Sander, 




< 






-* 


school . 

* 

* 


istic vocatfiffial ~ 
plans; 

n * 60. 

♦ 


~**mrde'rs hooter 5" who were indi--' 
vtdually counseled showed 
marked-movement toware more 
realistic choices when compared 
to the control group. Under- 
shooters who participatedMn 
group counseling and overshoot- 
ers who received individual 
counseling did not show similar 
significant improvement in 
realism when compared with the 
control group. . 


— iu-n-im 

* 

(' 


- 






Effects o* self-- 
'directed search-- ' 
career decision 
making. 


Self-Directed Search-- 
' structured or unstruc- 
tured and with or 
without Occupations 
Finder booklet. 


Hiol school . 


High school females, 
n « 104. 


After taking the Stilf-Directed 
Search, students obtained more 
options and engaged In more 
information seeking. n 


Hollano*, J, I.; 
et al., 1978. - 


\ 


• 




— 

Career maturity; 
career decision 
making. 


Course on career 
decision-making skills. 


Six high schools . 
i 


11th grade academic 
and nonacademic 
' students ; 

n » 337^ 


Career decision course seemed 
po De-more effective with the 
nonacademic groups. Career 
maturity and I .Q. had a moder- 
ately high relationship to 
career decision making. 


Jackson, D*. J. , 
and Egner, J.R. 
1976. 








Career maturity. 

* 

i 


Career education 
program through social 
studies and language, 
arts courses., 


Rome, Georgia high 
schools. 

i 


10th grade students 
. in career education 
program in social 
studies and lan- 
guage' arts courses. 


Student evaluations, revealed * 
that students' perceived that 
their teachers discussed careers 
principally in their language 
arts and social studies classes 

tand that there»was an active 
involvement and support of 
career education on the part of 

-teachers, counselors, and 
through school programming. 
Career Maturity Inventory re- 
sults showed evidence of support 
* n 


Jennings, G. D.; 
: et al., 1976. 
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APPENOIX A' (Continued) 



THEME 



CAREER PLANNING 
SKILLS (continued) 



*3 



CLIENT OBJECTIVES 



Career decision 
making; to test the 
effectiveness of 
the self-directed 
search;. to test the 
validity qf hypoth- 
esis the career 
i indecision and in- 
jdecisiveness are 
[differentially 
(related to anxiety 
7*nd~voxatioTiaT 
maturity. 



INTERVENTIONS 



SETTINGS 



Self-Directed Search, 
Taylor Hanifest Anxiety 
Scale, Attitude Scale 
of the Career Haturity 
Inventory. 



large urban high 1 12th grade students, 
school in the metro- I 66 male's, 60 females; 
politan New York j n - 126. 
City arjea. 



Vocational decision, 
making. 



Career exploration- 
variety and fre- 
quency of informa- 
tion-seeking 
behaviors 



Individual counseling 
or Computerized Voca- 
tional Information 
System (CVIS). 



Peer Social Modeling. 
Videotape only; 
videotape and 
reinforcement; 
videotape, rein- 
forcement, and 
stimulus materials; 
stimulus and 
reinforcement 
materials. 



POPULATIONS 



High school . 



Top 54 and bottom 
54 high school 
sophomores from a 
class of B53 selec- 
ted on basis of 
Educational Devel- 
opment series test 
scores; * 
n ■ 10R. 



Two high schools in 
a rural university 
community. 



9th grade females; 
. n ■ 216. 



OUTCOMES 



of a positive effect of* the 
career education program on 
tenth-graders' career maturity. 



From 50 percent to oO percent 
of those using the Self- 
Directed Search could 
arrive at a career choice 
without the aid of a 
counselor. 



AUTIIOB-OATE 



"ttcGuwan ~At~St 
1978. * 



The prediction that,high- 
readiness subjects would 
change more with a 
computerized vocational 
information system (CVIS) 
was not confirmed. The 
prediction that low- ' 
readiness subjects would 
change more with counselr 
ing was confirmed. The 
groups did not differ in 
satisfaction with their 
post-treatment vocational 
choices. Findings sug- 
gested that individual 
counseling be' emphasized 
.with low-readiness clients 
when both options, are 
available. 



Peer social modeling wa$ related 
to increasing both the variety 
and frequency of information- 
seeking behaviors. A counseling 
group using modeling, positive 
reinforcement, and overt prac- 
tice of the modeled behaviors 
nith stimulus materials was more 
likely than the other treatment 
conditions investigated to pro- 
vide an increase- in the variety 
and frequency of information- 
se-King behavior among 9th grade 
girls, 



Melhus, G. E., 
Hershenson, 
0. 6., and 
Vermillion, 
M. E., 1973. 



Kotsch, P., 
1980. 
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APPENDIX. A (Continued) 



THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS/STRATEGY 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES ^^\f 


AUTHOR - DATE 


CAREER PLANNING 
SKILLS (Continued) 

i 

• 


Planning sfcilJs; 
knowledge of 
resources for 
planning; de- 
cisionmaking 
skills. 

• 


.Educational and Career^ 
Exploration System— a 
computer-based educa- 
tional and Occupational 
exploration system, 

(eces). 

9 


Secondary schools in 
Genesee County, Mich- 
igan. 


Tenth-grade students, 
376 males,~4l5* fe- 
msles with usable 
pretests and post- 
tests who used ECES; 
718 males, 738 fe- 
males from control 
schools with usable 
pretests and post- 
tests ; * 
h « 2,247. 

* ■ 


Adjusted meW^fl^tK/* Career 
Development inventor* COO " * 
were significantly lai w 3r for 
users of the Educational and 
Career Exploration System (ECES) 
Thece were larger gains in 
terms of choice and use of 
resources for occupational 
exploration for users. Com* 
pared with controls, ECES users 
showed significantly larger, 
gains in both degree of planning 
orientation and in choice and 
use of resources for occupa- 
tional exploration, but. not in 
information and decision making. 
The use of ECES In 'conjunction 
with the regular guidance pro- 
gram had relatively small. but 
cieany positive effect in 
promoting aspects of vocational 
maturity as measured by Career 
Development Scales- A and B. 


Myers, R. A.; 
et al.» 197& 

% 




See Neely, M. *A., 
1979, Learning- 




• 




*** 


* 




See Nelson* R. , 
1979, self- * 
Awareness. 






f 


* « 

* 






See Omvig; C. P., 
1979, Academic 
Performance. 1 














See Page, E. f 
1980, Self- 
Awareness. 










* * 

\ 




Increase occupa- 
tional exploration 
and congruence 
>between occupa- 
tional preferences ■ 
and measured 
interests. 


Report of vocational 
interest scores and 
small group sessions 
on vocational planning. 


Three high schools » 
in and near St. 
Louis* Missouri . 

• ■ / 


9th grade, females 
with average or 
above academic 
ability were ran-' 
domly assigned to 
intervention group; 
or control* group, 
n « 390. 

t 


T/ie intervention stimulated * 
occupational exploration and 
increased congruence between 
occupational preferences and f 
measured interests. Outcomes 
differed according to interest 
type thus suggesting that 
certain ^students may need more 
counselor attention than others. 


PredlgeY, 0. 
J. , and ■ 
Noeth, R. 
J., 1979 

< 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) . c 

















HJEHE 


— ■ Sr 

CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 

» » * 


SETTINGS 

•» * 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR - DATE 


► CAREER PLANKING 
SKILLS (Continued) 

r 

V 


Career information. . 

i 


Computer-based career 
exploration (CHOICES) 
and Self-Directed 
Search (paper and 
pencil). 


College . s ✓ 


College students - 
17 males, 58 fe- 
males, 59X fresh- 
men, 24% sopho- 
mores, lit juniors, 
6X others; 
n « 75 


Results indicated a user 
preference for CHOICES, an 
interactive computer-based 
career guidance program, 

OVer fcfiB OC 1 I — Ul rCL ecu 

Search, although both _ 
programs received positive 
ratings. Ho data were 
given regarding whicli 
program provided more 
information.: " 


* Reardon, R. C; 
Bonnell , R. 0. , 
jr.; and 
• Huddleston, M. 
R., 1982. 


[ / 


Career decision 
making. 


Rational vs. 
intuitive. (Simula- . 
ted methQd—Gufded 
Design vs.. several 
exercises from 
Decisions and 


An urban, commuter, 
open-admissions 
community college. 


Full-time day- 
session under-* m 
graduate freshmen; 
n « 120 


Those students partici- 
pating in the two experi- 
mental groups significant- 
ly increased their voca- 
tional .choices. Rational 
decision makers did best 
with the rational inter- 
vention, whereas intuitive 
decision makers did best. * 
with the intuitive inter- 
ventions. Thus, both 

Styles C«n UC luiii lucr cu 

effective. " Dependent 
decision makers had an 
"ineffective style, demon- 
strating decreases on 
both dependent measures 
in all groups, 


Rubfnton, N., 
1980 


< 




Outcomes). 














t t 


- 


i 




Career decision 
making. 


Cor.puter-assisted 
guidance program 
and counselor aid. 


Santa Fe Community 
College, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 


Community college 
students; 
n « 124 

I 

» 


Students found the program 
to be helpful in decision- 
making skills. It was most 
effective when combined, 
with structured counselor 
intervention. 


Sampson, J'. P. 
and Stripling, i 
R. 0., 1979. 

i 




Vocational maturity. 


Career group exper- 
ience. " 


College » 


1 


-Students significantly 
increased their vocational 
maturity as a result of 
the group experience. 
Within experimental 
groups, inconsistent and 
non-differentiated stu- 
dents improved maturity 
measures than consistent 
or differentiated students.' 


Schenk-, G. E.; 1 
Johnston, J. A.; 
and Jacobsen, K.,< 

1979. 1 

i 



1 'H 

JL sJ i 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR - DATE 


CAREER PLANNING 
SKILLS (Continued) 


i 


/ 




< 


Students who were both 
Inconsistent and non- 
differentiated showed 
consistently greater 
Increases on virtually all 
vocational maturity 
measures than all other 
theoretical °groups. , 

■ 






Career knowledge; 
career planning; 
reading comprehen- 
sion; math concepts; 
math applications. 


Experience-based 
career education. 


High Point, North 
Carolina schools. 

* 


EBCE and non-EBCE 
students, 

* 


An analysis of demographic . 
data showed that In the 
comparison group non-EBCE 
students), there were mope 
females, more whites, 
better educated, parents, 
and more fathers employed 1n 
profess ional/adifl1n1 strati ve 
occupations. Analysis of 
scores on standardized 
basic skills tests Indica- 
ted that EBCE ^students- did ■* 
as well as comparison stu- 
dents on reading comprehen- 
sion and math concepts; and 
comparison students did 
significantly better than . 
EBCE students on math - 
applications. Analysis of 
scores on Part 2 of the 
Student Attitude Survey 
battery Indicated that ECBE 
students did not acquire 
significantly greater 
mastry 1n career knowledge 
nor in career planning. 
Parent and employer survey 
data indicated tjiat both 
groups were positive toward 
the program. 


Shively, J. E., 
and Davis, C. S., 
1979a. 




See Shively, J. E., 
and Davis, C. S. , 
1979b, Learning- 
study Skills. 




\ 

\ 









on 
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APPENOIX A (Continued) 



THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


interventions' 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR-DATE 


CAREER PLANNING 
SKILLS (Continued) 


Assessment of vo- 
cational strengths 
and weaknesses ; 
assessment of edu- 
cational strengths 
and weaknesses; 
tutorial or support 
services to enter 
and complete a 
vocational program; 
career exploration; 
career decision 
making; career 
planning. 


Seeking Alternative 
Vocational Education 
(SAVE); self-awareness 
activities; training 
workshops; one-to-one 
formal Counseling and 
guidance sessions. 


Mohave County 
School District, 
Arizona— three 
locations: 
•.Bullhead 

• Kingman 

• Lake Harasu. 


High school stu- 
dents (freshmen to 
seniors); disad- 
vantaged— dropouts 
and potential drop- 
outs; 

n - 394. 


Future educational goals were 
improved. Increase^ were noted 
in the percentage of students cs 
planning to graduate from high 
school and college; to attend 
business/trade school; to work 
full-time and take night classes; 
to- learn a trade In military; 
and to complete a G.E.D. A de- 
crease was found in 'the percen- 
tage responding as "undecided'." 
Project SAVE was considered by . 
93.7 percent of the, students as 
helpful in keeping them in 
school. 


S^sco, H. M.» 
1980. 




See Spotts, R. » and 
• Evenson, J., 1977, 
Learning-Study 
Skills. 


■ T" 












See Stead, F. L.» 
and nartnett, k. a. 
1978, Academic 
Performance. 








•* 






See Van Oussel- 
dorp, R. A., 1978, 
Self- Awareness. 








-- — ; — - — — ; — i 






Career decision 
making. 


Hunt's Matchlnq Model 
paradigm. 


Two Iowa high 
schools. 


High school 
juniors ; 
n » 35. 


Group format- was related to the 
criteria of .choice basis com- ' 
plexlty In career decisions for 
the high-conceptual-level stu- 
dents only. No significant 
interaction or main effects were 
obtained for attitudes toward 
career decisions and planning 
activity. High-conceptual -level 
students In simulation groups 
scored higher on. choice basis 
complexity than those In the 
experimental groups. 


Warner, S*. (* • 
and Je'pseA 
0. A., 
1979. 




Achieve preselec- 
ted goals In voca- 
tional counseling. 


Three group counseling 
methods. 


College. 


Freshman college 
students ; 2c males; 
29 females; 
n - 57. 


During the first four weeks of 
the study*, the test Interpre- 
tation-occupational Information 
group made rapid progress and 
reported more learning on cho- 
sen goals than on goals not, 
chosen (p<.05). The case study 
group and the control group 


Westbrook, 
F. D., 1974. 
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APPENDIX A '(Continued) 



THEME 



car::r planning 

SKILLS (Continued) 



CAREER AWARENESS/ 
EXPLORATION 



CLIENT OBJECTIVES 



See Zytowskl, 0. 
G., 1977, Self- 
Awareness. 



Career decision 
making. 



Knowledge of job 
factors*- 



See Bllmllne-, C. 
A., 1976, Self- 
Awareness. 



INTERVENTIONS 



Group counseling; 3 

group approaches: a)l 

women, half men - half 
women, control < 



Vocational explora- 
tion, Vocation explor- 
atlon-wlthout Inter- 
action,- wait control . 



SETTINGS 



Binghamton North 
High School. 



A junior high 
school • Denver, 
Colorado. 



POPULATIONS 



OUTCOMES 



Hale and female 
Uth grade students 
20 ,women, 12 men' 
n • 32, 



Hale Hexlcan- 
American 9th grade 
students; 
n ■ 30 



AUTHOR - DATE 



reported no significant learn- 
ing. The occupational Informa- 
tion-test Interpretation group 
reported more learning than the 
latter groups, but less than , 
the former group, -and. the 
difference was not significant. 
By the end of the counseling 
program, the test Interpreta- 
tion-occupational Information 
group and the control group 
reported no significant learn- 
ing between chosen goals and 
goals not chosen, the occupa- 
tional Information-test Inter- 
pretation group and the case 
study group reported signi- 
ficantly learning, p < .05 and 
p < .01 , respectively. 



Women 1n an all-womenfs. group 
were better able to, make 
career decisions than women 
In •.sexually m|xed group! 



There were no significant 
differences among groups 
fe<. ■ .05). The treatment 
group means were larger 
than the control means for 
every question. All of the 
treatment subjects felt the 
experience was helpful and 
would recommend 1t ta other 
students. 



Brenner, 0., and 
Gazda-Grace, 
P. A., 1979. 



Bergland, B. W. 
and Lundqulst, 
G. W.. 1975. 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THERE 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR-OATE 


CAREER AWARENESS/ 
EXPLORATION 


See California 
State, Department 
of Education, 1978, 
Career Planning 
Skills. / 






< 




• 




See Career Educa- 
tion Resource 
Center Program 
(CERP), 19/9, 
Sel f-Awa reness 


i 


• 






* 




See Career Guid- 
ance for Indian 
touth, 19/6, 
School Retention. 






- 


■ 






See Cesar, J. P.; 
et al., 1982, 
Career Planning 
Skills. 


• * 






• 


* 


— — j 


See Chatham, K. , 
1975, Self- 
Awareness. 




< 




i 






See Cochran, J. 
R., and Ueis, 0. 
H., 1972, 
Educational 
Planning. v 






- 


4 






See Colson, 0.; 
et al . 1979. 
Self-Awareness. 






y 








See Comer, J., 
1974, Educational 
Planning. 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



HIEHE 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


'F^ULATIONS 


OUTCOMES . 


AUTHOR DATE 


IAREER- AWARENESS/ 

EXPLORATION 

[Continued) 

• 

r 


Career exploration, 
i 


Career exploration 
utilizing a mobile - 
career exploration 
center. 

\ 


Des., Moines Area 
Community College 
District. 

/ 

i 


Students in rural 
school systems; 
wm , n ■ 323 


Participants tended to- enter 
postsecondary education at a 
substantially higher rate than 
controls; the rate of entecifla- 
the same -area of -employment or 
continuing education as stated 
occupational preference was 
near ly chiib i i ui hi* yi wu pa 
and was much higher than, the 
rate for the highest Interest 
score outcomes; participants , 
had a lesser tendencv£'to switch 
educational program enrollment 

n amnl n vrnon t within < i t months 

or graduation. 


Community Col lege 
and Local Kurai 
StCondarv Schools, 

^Cooperative 
Career Assess- 
ment' and Explora- 
tion Program, 
1975. 




See Crawford, G. , 
and Miskell, C, 
1978, Learning- 
Study Skills. 




* 4 




J?' 

* z 






See Crusey, C, # 
19/9, Learning- 
Study Skills. 














See Ducat, D. E. , 
1980, Self- 
Awareness. 












• 


Evaluation Report 
for Career Educa- 
tion Strategies, 
1975, Career 
Planning Skills. 








V 






Career maturity 
and Career aware- 
ness. 


Career education 
program. 


Eight selected Texas 
school districts. 


Students and staff 
members in pilot 
career education 
classes; different 
grade levels. 


By level and location groups, 
means and, gains were near' the 
same levels and showed varying 
levels of significance. When 
all schools were considered 
together, .there were statistic- 
ally signl'f1c?nt gains on 
combined parts of each measure. 
It was concluded that, on the 
whole, the-.program produced 
significant gains In career 
education and the well- 
developed career education 
programs could be transported 


Evaluation Report 
for career 
Education 
Strategies, 

1975. 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME * 


CLIENT OBJECTIVE^ 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 
i 


OUTCOMES , 


AUTHOR - DJJE 


CAREER AWARENESS/ 
EXPLORATION* 
(Continued) * 


* • 








and. Installed on a reglonwlde 
basis with- student gains In 
career awareness and career 
maturity provable through 
Intervention. ' < 


- 




See Experience- 
Based Career 
Education, 1978, 
Basic Skills. 






> 








See Experience- 
Based Career 
Education 
Project, 1982, 
Learning-Study 
Skills. 






% 

t 


f 




• 


Vocational 
maturity. 


Career Planning' Experi- 
ence—group discussion,^ 
testing, individual 
counsel ing. 


Two* county and two 
state Massachusetts 
correctional Insti- 
tutes. 


Inmates; « 
n « 90 


A short, Individualized voca- 
tional counseling program 
significantly raised the voca- 
tional maturity level of an 
inmate population. 


flldman, S. M.\ 
and Marinelll, 
R. P., 1975. 


■ 


Vocational 
evaluation. 


Singer Vocational 
Evaluation System. 


Monroe County, flew 
York S5/VR Project 
(Social Service/ 
Vocational Rehablll-" 
tation). ' 


55 handicapped and 
70 disadvantaged 
students; 81\males 
and 44 fema'tes; ' 
" n ■ 125. " 


The generally positive outcomes ' 
Support the experimental hypoth- 
eses. The results of this,?tudy 
reinforced the findings of the 
1976' study. The^Slnger Voca- 
tional Evaluation System (YES) 
has demonstrated relatively , 
strong predictive validity In 
use with handicapped and disad- 
vantaged individuals receiving 
vocational evaluation services 
at the Monroe County Social 
Service Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Project. 1 


Gannaway, T. 
U., Sink, J. 
M. ; and - 
Becket, W. 
C, 1980. 

i • 




Career exploration. 

• 


Career exploration 
courses with 4 major 
components: self- % 
awareness, career 
awareness, decision 
making, career planning 


Counseling center at 
Central Michigan 
University. 


College freshmen 
and sophomores; 
n • 113. 


I 

The course helped the majority 
of students to make better 
career decisions. 

t 


Gilllngham, H. 

H. and 
* Lounsbury, v 

J., J979. 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 


CUEWT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES * • ' 


AUTHOR - DATE 


CAREER AWARENESS/ 

EXPLORATION 

(continued) 


Career maturity; 
career competencies. 

t f 

c 


Curricula, guidance 
and counseling, 
placement. 


Junior and senior 
high schools. 


Jun1or*and senior 
high school stu- 
dents; 

n * 531. 


The experimental career educa- 
tion program appeared to In- 
crease effectively the maturity 
of career attitudes and to 
foster gains on career corape- * 
tencies as measured by the 
Career Maturity Inventory* 
competency tests. 


Greene, S. 0. , 
1973. 




See Hamdani , A. , 
1977, School 
Attendance. 














Career maturity. 
* 


Career education 
program through social 
studies and language 
arts courses-. 

• 


Rome, Georgia High 
schools. 


10th grade students 
In career education 
program In social 
studies and lang- 
uage arts courses. 

> 


Student evaluations revealed 
that students perceived that 
their teachers discussed 
careers principally In their 
'language arts and social 
studies classes and that there 
was an active Involvement and 
support o'f career education 
on the part of teachers, 
counselors, and through school 
programming. Career Maturity 
Inventory results showed 
evidence of support of a posi- 
tive effect of the career 
education program on tenths, 
graders' career maturity. 


Jennings, G. 0.; 
et al., 1976. 

« 




See Henderson, H. , 
1975, Self- 
Awareness. 


• 




> 








Sp* Hlohl im»'s 

Vocational 
Exploratory and 
Preparatory Pro- 
gram, 1978, 
Self-Awareness. 








/ 




c 


career inTonuanun. 


Pr*-nn< t<pcondarv 
program (career explor- 
ation program) 1n 
health and social 
science classes. 


Four Ohio secondary 
schools. 


11th and 12th 
grade students. 
•* 


General achievement. was*the 
same as for regular high 
school courses. In addition, 
Information was provided 
regarding specific occupations. 


Kent State 
University, 
1975. 
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THEME , 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


•INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


\UTH0R - DATE 


CAREER AWARENESS/ 

EXPLORATION 

(continued) 


See Kershner, K. 
H. , and Blair, H, 
W., 1975, Basic 
Skil'ls. 










> 


- 


Broaden career 
options; stimulate 
exploratoryfrbe- 
havior. 


Non-Sexist Vocational 
Card Sort (standard 
and revised forms); 
Self-Directed Search 
(standard and revised^ 
forms). 

t 


College. 


Undergraduate 
women — 85* soph- 
omores, 15X fresh- 
men --. describing 
themselves, as 
uncertain about 
their vocational 
future and as 
interested in 
participating in 
a program of 
career exploration, 
n- 198. 


The Non-Sexist Vocational Card 
Sort (NSVCS) suggested a • 
broader range of career alter- 
natives to the participants 
than did the Self-Directed 
Search (SDS).- The results 
seem to Indicate that the SDS 
experiences yielded a more 
stereotypical set of suggested 
occupations than the NSVCS 
experiences, .and probably 
reflected the socialization 
experiences of the students 
more accurately. The NSVCS 
experiences tended to suggest 
wider opportunities than those 
to which participants had 
already been exposed. In term! 
of stimulating career Informa- 
tion-seeking behaviors, either 
sel f- reported or observed, no 
significant differences were 
found among the groups. 


Lawler, A. C, 
1979. 

' i 




See Hattison, W. 
H., 1979, Basic 
Skills. 








* 






See Hotsch, P. , 
1980, Career 
Planning Skills. 














See Huse, I. 0., 
and Coombs, C. G«, 
1978, Basic 
Skills. 














See Nelson, R. , 
1979, Self- 
Awareness. 


\ 

\ 











\ 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES \ 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR - DATE 


CAREER AWARENESS/ 

EXPLORATION 

(Continued) 


Increase experience 
base and heighten, 
awareness of kinds 
of work for which 
students' abilities 
and interests suit 
them. 


r 

Project Oiscovery 
Materials. 


School . 


368 students at 
four schools. 


The greater the group mean for 
Project Oiscoverymaterlals ex- 
plored, the greater the mean 
change on all scales of the 
Mature Assessment of Oiscovery 
Exploration'. 


Olive, R. A., 
1978. 




See Oavig, C. P., 
4979 in Academic 
Performance. 












- 


Career awareness 
and attitudes. 


Career Education in 
the Arts Program. 


High school. 


Gifted and talented 
students. 18 fe- 
males; 7 males; 
n - 25. 

1 

1 
i 

\ 

\, 


In both the pre-tests, and post- 
tests, students showed fairly 
favorable attitudes toward 
themselves, the arts, and the 
world of work in the arts. 
Students showed many positive 
changes in cognitive items 
that dealt wi.th knowledge 
about' 'work in the arts and 
career decision making. Stu- 
dents' attitudes toward the 
program were very positive as 
determined through talks at jo 
sites. Through the question- 
naire, it was found that sligh 
ly over/ half the students felt 
that students who participate 
in the program could expect to 
gain enough knowledge to make 
a final decision about 
pursuing a career 1n the arts. 


Paul, R. H. , 
1977. 




See Peterson, R., 
1975, Academic • 
Performance. 




r 




- 






See Prediger, 0. J., 
and Noeth, R. J., 
1979, Career 
Planning Skills. 














See Rolle, G. F. , 
Sr., et al., 1977, 
Career Planning 
Skills. 
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THEME 


t 

CLIt.nl UtJOtLI IVCo 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR - DATE 


CAREER AWARENESS/ 
EXPLORATION ' 
(continued) 


See Shively, J. E., 
and Oavis, C. 5., 

Study Skills. 




\ 










See Thomas, H. B., 
et al., 1980,' . 
Self-Awareness. 




i 

\ 




* - * 




•> 


Vocational 
exploration. 


Four career explpra- 
tlon approaches. 


High school. \ 

\ 

f 


High school 
seniors; 

n ■ 168 ■ 

s 

\ 

\ 

\ 


All approaches, except for the 
cluster approach, produced 
an improvement In final \' 
test scores. The cluster 
approach obtained the poorest 
comparative results among the 
four approaches studied. The 
second approach, the .Career 
Maturity Inventory, was found 
to be somewhat lower In tested 
effectiveness tharf-both the 
Self-Directed Search and the 
Career Survey-Vocational Pref- 
erence Inventory. There wis, 
no significant difference, 
found when the Self-Directed 
Search was compared to the 
Career Survey-Vocational Pref- 
erance Inventory. 


Wiggins, J. D.., 
and Moody, A. , 
1981. 


1 


Broaden students 1 
consideration of 
varldus occupa- 
tion^. 


Self-Directed Search 
(SDS). 


Four high schools. 

* 

* 


Students In 10th (> 
11th, and 12th 
grades; 

n • 1092. 


Both versions of the Self- 
Directed Search were effective 
In .Increasing the number of 
occupations being considered. 
However, students In Group I; 
using the published version, 
considered more appropriate 
occupations based on their 
activities, competencies, 
Interests, and self-ratings 
than those who took the non- 
self-directed version (Group 
II). Both versions of the 
5e I T-Ul rectea oearcn were 
effective in increasing 
satisfaction and certainty 
about vocational plans. The 
effectiveness of both versions 
wasi evaluated as moderately 
positive by the students. 

+ * 


Zener, T..6-, and 
Schnuelle, L., 
1972. 


J 
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THEME 


CLIENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERVENTIONS 


SETTINGS 


POPULATIONS 


OUTCOMES 


AUTHOR - DATE 


* 

CAREER AWARENESS/ 

EXPLORATION 

(continued) 

t 

» 
t 


Consider occupa- 
tional alterna- 
tives. 


Vocational Preference 
Inventory (VPI) and 
Self-Directed Search - 
(SDS). 

. . .. \ 

'£> 


High schools. 


High school stu- 
dents. 

1 


Students in either the Voca- 
tional Preference Inventory 
or the Self-Directed Search 
groups were found to be' consi- 
dering more occupational, alter- 
natives and were more satisfied 
with their current 'occupational 
choices "than were students in 
the control group. The Self- 
Jfrected. Search, group reported 
less of a need to see a coun- 
selor than did students in 
either the Vocational Preference 
Inventory or control groups. 
Overall . although there were 
differences between the Voca- 
tional Preference Inventory and 
Self-Directed Search groups* 
the more surprising findingTwas" 
the relatively minor difference 
between* the two groups, i 


Zeher, T. B. /and 
Schnuelle, L.» 
1976. 


1 

1 

i 








i 

! 
t 
i 

I 


• 
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STUDIES GROUPED BY CAREER GUIDANCE INTERVENTION 



Intervention 



Counseling 



Classroom 
Activities 



Studies 



♦Aiken, J. , and Johnston, J;A., 1973 

♦Bergland, B.W.; Quatraiio L.A.; and Lundquist, G.W., 19/5 
*Brenner, D., and Gazda-Grace, P. A., '1.979 

*Cam pbe11 , R.B., 1981 

^TreeT13rrQTree~fof^ " 
♦FeTdman, H.S., and Marinelli, R.P., 1975 
♦Flake, M.H.; Roach, A.J., Or.; Stenmng, W.F., 1975 
♦Graff .""R.W.; Danish, S.; and Austin, B., ^9/d 
*Greene, S.D., 1973 
♦Hanson, J.T., and Sander, D..L., 1973 

♦Melhus, G.E.; .Hershenson, D.B.; and Vermillion, M.E.„ 19/J 

♦Prediger, D.J., and Noeth, R.J. , 1979 

*Rhode island Department of Education, 1979 ' 

*Serednesky, G.; Cahill, L . ; and Engelhart, C.I., 19/4 

♦Sisco, W.M., 1980 

♦Speas, CM. , 1979 

♦Sprengel, D.P., and Tomey E.A., 1974 
*Stoker, J'.-, 1979 
♦Westbrook, F.D., 1974 
*Whyte, C.B.,'1978 



♦Blimline, C.A., 1-976 

♦California State Department of Education, iy/o 



^"d^M^P'.^.". LaialJSb Understanding, and 

S ucceeding, (CE + ), 1977 /rr D r D \ iQ7Q 
♦Career Education Resource Center Program (CERCR), 1979 
^Gareer-Gu-idance-forJndian^outJijJ^Te^ _ 

♦Cesar, J. P.; et al . , 1982 
♦Comer, J., 1974 

♦Evans, J.R., and Rector, A. P.., '978 
♦ Experience-based Career Education , 19/8 
♦Greene, S.D., 1973 
♦Hamdani, A. r , 1977 
♦Hanson, B., 1978 
♦Holmes, D.H., 1979 
♦Jackson, D.J., and-Egner, J.R., 19/b 
♦Jennings, G.D.; et al . , 1976 
♦Kent State University, 1975 
♦Kenyon, C.B., 1974 

♦Kershner, K.M., and Blair, M.W., 1975 
♦Leach, J. A., 1978 , 
♦Leton, D.A., 1975 
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STUDIES GROUPED BY CAREER GUIDANCE INTERVENTION 
(Continued) 



Intervention 



Classroom 
•Activities 
(Conti nued) 



Studies 



♦Olive, P. A., 1978 
♦Omvig, CP. , 1979 
♦Page, E. , 1980 



^P r aTlT^R^ff"T97-7=- * - = 

*Phode Island Department of Education, 1979 

♦Rolle, G.F.. , Sr.; et al >N) 1977 

♦Stoker, J., 1979 

♦Thomas, H.B. ; et al . ,* T980 

♦Whyte, C.B., 1978 



Computer-based 
Programs 



Placement 



Seminars and 
Workshops 



Experience- 
Based Career 
Education 



♦Cochran, D.J. ; et al . , 1977 

♦Melhus, G.E.; Hershenson, D.B.; and Vermillion, M.E., 1973 

♦Myers, R.A.; et a;., 1975 

♦Pi'lato, G.T., and Myers, R.A., 1973 . 

♦Reardon, R.C; Bonnell , R.O., Jr.; and Huddleston, M.R., 1982 

♦Risser, J.J., and Tulley, J.E., 1977 

♦Ryan, C.W.; et al., 1980 

♦Sampson, J. P., and Stripling, R.O., 1979 



♦Gree>te, S.D., 1973 . 

♦Sprengel, D.P., and Tomey, E.A., 1974 



♦ Career Guidance for Indian Youth , 1976 
♦Ganster, D.C, and Lovell , J.E., 1978 . 

ino^a.,_-C^,_197_6_. 



♦Carey, M.A., and Weber, L.J.', 1979 
♦Chatham, K. , 1975 

♦ Conecuh Couty Experience-Based Career Education , 1977 
♦Crawford, G., and Miskell, C, 1978 
♦ Experience-Sased Career Education , 1978 
♦ Experience-Based Career Education Project , 1982 
♦Hagans, R.., 1975 
♦Handler, L,; et .al . , 1978 
♦Henderson, H. - t . 1975 

♦ Highline's Vocational Exploratory and Preparatory 
Program , 1978 
♦Maguire, L.., -1975 

♦MattiSori, W.H., 1979 * . ' 
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STUDIES GROUND BY CAREER GUIDANCE INTERVENTION 
(Continued) 



Intervention 



Experience- 
Based Career 

=fyuw£ioa_ 

(Continued) 



Cooperative 
Education 



Employer-based 
Career 
Education 



Alternative 

Career 
— TdFCcTti'on- 



Career and 
Vocational 

■i Exploration 
Techniques 



Studies 



*McClure, L., 1975 
*f-|use, I.J)., and Coombs, C.G., 19/o 
*Musei I. P., and Coombs-, C..G., t 1977 
*Neely, M7A.~ 197? ~ - 
♦Nelson; R., 1979 



♦Parkway Experience- ased Career Education, 19// 
♦Peterson, R., 1975 v - . , 
♦Quimf, M., 1973 ■ 
♦Shivelyi J.E., and Davis, C.S., 979a 
♦Shively, J.E., and Da vj s, -CS , 1979b 
♦Spotts , R. , and Evenson, J., 197 ? „ 
♦Stead, F.L., ana*Hartnett, R.A., T978 
♦Van Dusseldorp, R.A., 1978 ■ 
♦Wyomirg State Department of Education, 19// 



♦Ducat, D.E., 1980 



♦Sanders, J.H., and Bertram, C.U, 1973_ 



♦Kenyon, C.B., 1974 
♦Shively, J.E., 1975 

- A 5mi-t-h- 5 -G- f -,-1-9-75 



♦B'ergland, B.W., and Lundqdist, ,G W. , 1975 , 
♦California State Department of Education, 1978 • 
♦ Career Education Rpsource Cen ter Program (CERCP), 1979 
♦ Career Guidance for Indian-Youth ,- 1976 . 
♦Coetiran, J.R., and Weis, P.M., 197? , 
♦Cdl'son, S. ; e\ al . , 1979 

♦ CnlmSnitv Colleg e and Local Rural Secondary 1975 - 
*Crusey,_ C, 1979 , ' 
♦The Effect of Ca reer Awareness-, 1978 
* Exp¥rience-Sased Career b fll^ati on .Project, J98i---~ - 
♦Feldman, H.S., and Marin'elli, iqR0 
♦Gannaway, R.W.; Sink, J.Mt; and Becket W.C., 1980 
♦Gilligham, W.H., and. Lounsbury, J., 19/9, 
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STUDIES GROUPED CAREER GUIDANCE INTERVENTION 
(Continued) 



Intervention 



Career and 
Vocational 
Exploration 
Techniques 
(Continued) 



Studies 



*Hanson, B., 1978 
*Holland, J.L.; et al . , 1978 
*Jackson, D.J., and Egner, J.R., 1976 
*Kent State University, 1975 
*Kenyon, C.B.,- 1974 

*Kershner, K.M., and Blair, M.W., 1975 
*Lawler, A.C., 1979 

*McCauley, L.D; , and Rusling, D.E., 1979 
*McGowan, A.S., 1977 . 
*Neely, M.A., and Kosier, M.W., 1977 
*Paqe, E., 1980 

*Prediger, K.J., and Noeth, R.J., 1979 
*P.ublic Service Administration Internship Program 
in Career Education, 1978 
*Rolle, G.F., Sr.; et al . , 1977 
*Rubinton, N. , 1980 

*Schenk, G.E.; Johnston, J.S.; and Jacobsen, K., 1979 
*Schmidt, W.I., and Dykemen, B.F., 1979 
*Serednesky, G.; Cahill, L.; and Engelhart, C.I., 1974 
*Sisco, W.M., 1980 

*Sprengel, D.P., and Tomey, E.A., 1974 
*Topougis, N. , 1978 
*Warner, S.G., and Jepsen, D.A., 1979 
*Wiggins„ J.D., and Moody, A., 1981 
*Zener, T.B., and Schnuelle, L., 1972 
*Zener, T.B., and Schnuelle, L., 1976 
*Zytowski, D.G.; 1977 
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STUDIES GROUPED BY CAREER GUIDANCE POPULATIONS 



Population 



Secondary and 
Postsecondary 
Level Students 
(Grades 9-14) 



Studies 



o' Rural 

. Community College and Local Rural Secondary 
Schools , 1975 

o Inner-City and Disadvantaged 

* Career Education Resource Center Program 

(CERCP.) , 1979 : 
*Gannaway, T.W.; Sink, J.M.; and Becket, W.C., 

1980 

*Holmes, D.H., 1979 
*Mattison, W.H., 1979 

*Melhus, G.E.; Hershenson, D.B.; and Vermillion, M.E., 
1973 

*Page, E., 1980 • . 

*Rolle, G.F., Sr. ; et al., 1977 
*Sisco, W.M., 1980 
*Whyte, C.B., 1978 

o Gifted and Talented 

*Colson, S.; et al . , 1979 
*Crusey, D., 1979 

*Melhus, G.E.; Hershenson, D.B.; and Vermillion, M.E., 
1973 

*Paul, R.H., 1977 

* Public Service Administration Internship Program 
in Career Education , 1978 

o Handicapped 

*Gannaway, T.W.; Sink, J.M.; and Becket, W.C., 1980 
*Neely, M.A., and Kosier, M.W., 1977 

o Females 

*Holland, J.L.; et al., 1978 
*Lawler, A.C., 1979 
. *Motsch, P. , 1980 
*Prediger, D.J., and Noeth, R.J., 1979 
*Thomas, H.B. ; et al. , 1980 

o Dropouts/Potential Dropouts . 

*Campbell, R.B., 1981 
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STUDIES GROUPED, BY CAREER GUIDANCE POPULATIONS 



Population 



Secondary and 
Postsecondary 
Level Students 
(Continued) 



Studies- 



o Droupouts/Potential Dropouts (Continued) 

*Ma|:tison, W.H., 1979 

*Schmidt, H.I. , and Dykeman, B.F., 1979 

*Sisco, W.M., 1980 ; . 

*Sprengel-, D.P., and Tomey? E.A., 1974 

*Stoker, J. , 1979 

o Mexican-American 

*Bergland, B.W., and Lundquist, G.W., 1975 
o Indian (Native American) 

* Caree^ Guidance for Indian Youth , 1976 
o Males 

*Aiken, J., and Johnston, J. A., 1973 
*Bergland, B.W., and Lundquist, G.W., 1975 
*Bergland, 8.W.; Quatrano, L.A.; and Lundquist, G.W., 
1975 

*Hanson, J.T., and Sander, D.L., 1973 
*Pilato, G.T., and Myers, R.A., 1973 

o Black 

* Career Education Resource Center Program (CERCP) , 
1979 , 

*Rolle, G.F., Sr.; et al . , 1977 

o Other (Students not specifically categorized as one of 
the above) 

*Blimline, C.A., 1976 

*Brenner, D., and Gazda-Grace, P. A., 1979 
California State Department of Education, 1978 
* Career Education: Planning, Learning, Understand , 
and Succeeding JCE +) ,, 1977 
*Carey, M.A., and Weber, L.J., 1979 
*Cesar, J. P.; et al . , 1982" 
♦Chatham, K. , 1975 
*Cochran, D.J. ; et al . , 1977 
*Cochran, J.R., and Weis, D.M., 1972 
* Conecuh County Experience-based Career Education , 

1977 
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STUDIES GROUPED BY CAREER GUIDANCE POPULATIONS 



Population 



Studies 



Secondary and 
Postsecondary 
Level Students 
(Continued) 



o Other (Continued) 

♦Crawford, G., and Miskell, C . , . 1 978 
♦Ducat, D.E., 1980 

* The Effect of Career Awareness , 1978 
* Eva1uation Report for Career Education Strategies , 
1975 

*Evans, J.R., and Rector, A. P., 1978 
♦ Experience-Based Career Education Project , 1982 
*F1ake, M.H.; Roach, A.J., Jr.; and Stenning, W.R., 
1975 

*Ganster, D.C., and Lovell , J.E., 1978 
*Gi 1 1 i ngham, W.H., and Lounsbury, J., 1979 
♦Graff, R. W,; Danish, S.;and Aus.tin, B., 1972 
♦Greene, S.D., 1973 
*Hamdani, A., 1977 
' ♦Handler, L. ; et al ., 1978 
♦Henderson, H. , 1975 

♦Highl.ine's Vocational Exploratory and Preparatory 
Program, 1978 

♦Jackson, D.J., and Egner, J.R., 1976 
♦Jennings, G.D. ; et al ., 1976 
*Kent State University, 1975 
♦Kenyon, C.B., 1974 

♦Kershner, K.M., and Blair, M.W., 1975 
♦Leach, J. A., 1978 
♦Leton, D.A., 1975 
♦Maguire, L., 1975 
♦Mattison, W.H., 1979 
♦McCauley, L.D., and Rusling, D.E., 1979 
♦McClure, L., 1975 
♦McGowan, A.S., 1977 
♦Muse, I.D., and Coombs, C.G., 1977 
and Coombs, C.'G., 1 978 
; et al., 1975 
, 1979 



♦Muse, I.D.. 
♦Myers, R.R, 
♦Neely, M.A. 



♦Nelson, R., 1979 
*01ive, P. A., 1978^ 

♦ Parkway Experience-Based Career Education , 19// 
*Peterson R., 1975 
*Quinn, M. , 1973 

♦Reardon, R.C; Bonnell , R.O.,. Jr.; and 

Huddleston, M.R., 1982 
♦Rhode Island Department of Education, 1979 
♦Risser, J.J., and Tulley, J.E., 1977 
♦Rubinton, N. , 1980 
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STUDIES GROUPED BY CAREER GUIDANCE, POPULATIONS 



Population 



Secondary and 
Postsecondary 
Level Students 
(Continued) 



Vocational 

Center 

Trainees 



Studies 



o Other (Continued) 

- *Ryan, D.W.; et al., 1980 

*Sampson, J. P., Jr., and Stripling, R.O., 1979 

*Sanders, J.H., and Bertram, C.L., 1973 

*Schenk, G.E*. ; Johnston, J. A.; and Jocobsen, K. , 1979 

*Shively, J.E., 1975 

*Shively, J.E., and Davis, ,C.S. , 1979a 

*Shively, J.E., and Davis, C.S., 1979b 

*Smith, G., 1975 

*Spotts, R., and'Evenson, J., 1977 

*Stead, F.L., and Hartnett, R.A., 1978 

*Terranova,* C. , 1976 

*Topougis, N., 1978 

*Van Dusseldorp, R.A., 1978 

*Warner, S.G., and Jepsen,. D.A., 1979 

*Westbrook, J.D-. ,■ 1974 

*Whyte, C.B., 1978 

*Wiggins, J.D., and Moody, A., 1981 

♦Wyoming State Department of Education, 1977 

*Zener, T. B., and Schnuelle, L., 1972 

*Zener, T.B., and Schnuelle, L., 1976 

*Zytowski , D.G. , 1977 



*Rhode Island Department of Education, 1979 
*Serednesky, G;-, Cahill, 1.; and Engelhart, C.I. , 
1974 



Inmates 



Mixed Grade 
Levels 



*Feldman, H.S., and Marinelli, R.P., 1975 
*Speas, CM., 1979 



o Grades K-12 

*Comer, J., 1974 
o Grades 4-12 

*Hanson, B., 1978 
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STUDIES GROUPED BY CAREER GUIDANCE POPULATIONS 



i 



Population 


Studies; , * 


Mixed Grade 


o Grades 7, 9, 11 






Levels 
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